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Symphony  Ticket  Sales  And 
Concert  Attendance  —  Up! 

Even  Last  Year's  Top  Records 
Broken  This  Season 

the  1958-59  Season,  orchestras  re¬ 
ported  greater  ticket  sale  increases  and  more 
SRO  audiences  than  for  any  previous  year 
since  the  League  started  collecting  such  rec¬ 
ords  in  1950.  (See  Nov.-Dee.  19M  issue  of 
NEWSLETTER,  page  1) 

From  all  indications,  1959-60  sales  and  at¬ 
tendance  records  will  top  the  1958-59  figures. 
The  following  repwrts  are  indicative  of  orches¬ 
tra  successes  this  season. 

Abilene  Symphony — largest  opening  concert 
audience  in  history  of  the  orchestra. 

Allentown  Symphony — November  Concert — 
SRO. 

Anaheim  Symphony,  Calif. — This  season  the 
orchestra  shifted  from  a  free  concert  plan 
to  a  paid  admission  plan  and  has  had  the 
largest  audiences  in  the  history  of  the 
orchestra. 

Atlanta  Symphony— October  and  November 
^^oncerts — SRO. 

^Bnin^am  Symphony — Largest  season  ticket 
^Tale  in  history  of  the  orchestra.  Largest 
opening  concert  audience  in  orchestra  his¬ 
tory. 

Charleston  Symphony,  S.  C. — Season  sold  out 
— for  first  time  in  history. 

Chattanooga  Symphony — Largest  season  ticket 
sale  and  largest  audiences  for  many  years. 
(Continued  on  Page  2) 

League  Course  in 
Orchestra  Management 

To  Be  Presented 

Feb.  14-20,  1960,  in  New  York  City 

The  League  will  present  this  year’s  annual 
course  in  Orchestra  Management  in  New  York 
City,  February  14-20,  1960,  at  the  Henry  Hud¬ 
son  Hotel,  thereby  departing  from  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  recent  years  of  presenting  the  course 
in  conjunction  with  the  League  National 
Convention. 

The  League  coiuse  is  the  only  training 
program  in  orchestra  management  presented 
at  the  professional  level,  and  the  new  plan  for 
the  course  makes  it  possible  to  expand  both 
the  course  curriculum  and  staff  into  more  of 
the  professional  areas  of  orchestra  manage¬ 
ment.  Moreover,  many  orchestras  seek  man¬ 
agers  in  the  spring  months  when  they  are 
formulating  plans  for  the  following  season. 
Presentation  of  the  course  in  February  rather 
(Continued  on  Page  3) 


League  Withdraws  From 
Administration  of 
President's  Music 
Committee  of  The 
People-to-People  Program 

Upon  completion  of  nearly  three  years  of 
work  as  the  administrative  agency  for  the 
President’s  Music  Committee  of  the  People - 
to-People  Program,  the  League  asked  to  be 
relieved  of  continuing  responsibility  because 
of  the  expansion  and  mounting  pressures  of 
the  League’s  own  work.  Plans  to  terminate 
the  League’s  dficial  contract  as  the  Music 
Committee  Administrative  Agency  were 
drawn  up  over  a  year  ago  when  Mrs.  Jouett 
Shouse  accepted  the  Chairmanship  of  the 
Committee  but,  at  her  request,  the  League 
continued  its  work  during  her  first  year  in 
office  in  order  to  give  continuity  to  the  pro¬ 
gram  while  she  prepared  plans  for  its  new 
format. 

The  Music  Committee  now  has  offices  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  at  734  Jackson  Place,  just 
across  the  street  from  the  White  House. 
Ralph  Black,  former  Manager  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Symphony,  has  been  engaged  as  the 
Elxecutive  Director  of  the  Music  Committee. 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Beckner,  who  has  served  as 
the  Committee’s  Acting  Administrator  during 
its  last  year  imder  League  auspices,  wUl 
work  with  the  Committee  in  Washington  dur¬ 
ing  the  early  part  of  1960.  John  S.  Edwards, 
League  President,  and  Helen  M.  Thompson. 
League  Elxecutive  Secretary,  will  continue  to 
serve  on  the  executive  board  of  the  Music 
Committee. 

On  October  6,  1959,  the  Music  Committee 
presented  an  all  day  meeting  in  New  York 
for  the  purpose  of  reviewing  the  work  of  the 
past  three  years  and  to  establish  plans  for  the 
future.  The  highly  successful  meeting  was 
attended  by  some  two  hundred  nationally  and 
internationally  recognized  leaders  in  the 
field  of  music,  business  and  government. 

Mrs.  Helen  M.  Thompson,  League  Executive 
Secretary  and  the  Elxecutive  Vice-Chairman 
of  the  Music  Committee  for  the  past  three 
years,  was  asked  to  establish  the  b^  for  the 
day’s  discussions  by  reviewing  the  history, 
work  and  purpose  of  the  Music  Committee. 
The  text  of  her  speech  is  published  on  page  21. 
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Rockefeller  Foundation 
Grants  $178,000  to  League 

For  Continuation  of 
Conductor  Study  Projects 

The  Rockefeller  Foundation  has  approved  a 
new  grant  to  the  League  in  the  amoimt  of 
$178,(^  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  the 
League  to  continue  its  conductor  study 
projects  for  the  next  three  years. 

The  grant  makes  possible  the  presentation 
of  one  conductor  study  project  with  a  major 
orchestra  during  each  of  the  next  three  winter 
seasons — 1960-61,  61-62,  62-63,  and  from  four 
to  six  weeks  of  worktop  activity  with  as¬ 
sembled  orchestras  during  each  of  the  next 
three  summers.  Included  in  the  total  expan¬ 
sion  plans  are  various  experiments  in  ap¬ 
proaches  to  and  techniques  in  the  study  of 
conducting,  and  work  with  musicians  and 
composers  during  the  summer  projects. 

The  first  study  project  to  be  presented 
under  the  new  grant  will  be  the  Conductors, 
Composers  and  Musicians  Workshc^,  June  23 
to  July  16,  1960,  at  Asilomar  on  the  Monterey 
Peninsula,  California.  A  two-week  study 
project  also  will  be  presented  during  August 
1960  in  the  Eastern  part  of  the  U.S.  Full 
details  on  both  projects  soon  will  be  issued  to 
all  League  affiliated  orchestras. 

The  new  grant  of  $178,0<X)  brings  the  total 
amount  of  funds  granted  to  the  League  by 
the  Rockefeller  Foundation  for  researdi, 
study  and  training  projects  of  various  kinds 
to  almost  $500,000  since  1954. 

Survey  of  Arts  Councils 
Published  by  League 

A  survey  of  Arts  Coimcils,  the  result  of 
five  years  of  research  and  field  work,  edited 
by  Leslie  C.  White,  Manager,  Cincinnati  In¬ 
stitute  of  Fine  Arts,  and  Helen  M.  Thompson, 
League  Elxecutive  Secretary,  has  just  been 
published  by  the  League.  Complimentary 
copies  have  been  sent  to  all  League  affiliated 
organizations  and  individuals. 

The  survey,  made  possible  through  a 
Rockefeller  Foundation  grant  to  the  League, 
contains  detailed  reports,  based  on  field 
studies  of  the  history,  operation  and  legal 
structure  of  sixteen  coordinated  arts  pro¬ 
grams  in  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Binghamton,  N.  Y., 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  Ft.  Wayne,  Ind.,  Houston, 
Tex.,  Independence,  Mo.,  Louisville,  Ky., 
Nashville,  'Tenn.,  Quincy,  Ill.,  St  Paul,  Minn., 
Seattle,  Wash.,  Waterloo,  la.,  Wichita,  Kan., 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C.,  and  Calgary  and  Van¬ 
couver,  Canada. 

Arts  Council  organizations  differ  widely  in 
their  scope,  in  the  number  of  arts  groups  rep¬ 
resented,  in  their  purpose,  in  their  accom¬ 
plishments.  Some  are  organized  for  the  ex¬ 
press  purpose  of  achieving  greater  financial 
(^ntinued  on  Page  3) 
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Conductor  Study  Report 
Published  in  Pamphlet 
Form,  Includes  Statistics 
On  Orchestras 

The  League  report  on  Conductor  Study  and 
Training  Opportunities  first  published  in  the 
October  1959  issue  of  the  Newsletter  (pages 
13-16),  has  been  reprinted  in  pamphlet  form. 
Included  in  the  pamphlet  are  the  following 
statistics  on  symphony  orchestra  activity  in 
the  United  States: 

Orchestra  Statistics 

The  United  States  has  become  a  land  of 
symphony  orchestras.  Nearly  1,100  profes¬ 
sional  and  instrumental  groups  currently  are 
operating  under  the  nomenclature  of  “sym¬ 
phonic  or  philharmonic  orchestras”,  including 
the  twenty-two  major  orchestras  whose  an¬ 
nual  operating  budgets  range  from  $250,000  to 
$2,000,000;  the  metropolitan  and  community 
orchestras  whose  annual  financial  obligations 
range  from  $250,000  down  to  a  few  hundred 
dollars  a  year. 

Altogether,  the  1,100  organizations  encom¬ 
pass  a  total  of  approximately  70,000  playing 
members,  and  an  estimated  80,000  public 
spirited  men  and  women  who  volunteer  their 
services  on  orchestra  governing  boards  and 
symphony  women’s  committees  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  finding  ways  and  means  to  meet  the 
aggregate  orchestra  expenditure  estimated  at 
$25,000,000  annually. 

A  total  of  approximately  7,800  live  sym¬ 
phony  concerts  are  played  in  the  United  States 
each  year  (an  average  of  21  per  day),  to  a 
total  audience  estimated  at  ten  million  people. 

The  orchestras  are  to  be  found  in  cities  of 
all  sizes,  from  communities  of  only  2,5i00  pop¬ 
ulation  on  up  to  New  York  City’s  millions.  In 
fact,  30  per  cent  of  all  the  orchestras  in  the 
U.  S.  are  sponsored  by  citizens  of  cities  having 
less  than  25,000  population,  and  there  are  less 
than  a  dozen  U.  S.  cities  in  excess  of  50,000 
population  in  which  there  is  not  a  symphonic 
ensemble  of  some  kind  which  presents  public 
concerts. 

The  extent  of  the  orchestras’  concert  scasems 
likewise  varies  tremendously — from  concert 
“seasons”  consisting  of  one  or  two  annual 
concerts  to  those  of  leading  professional 
orchestras  which  present  from  a  hundred  to 
two  hundred  concerts  aJinually.  In  like  man¬ 
ner,  tire  level  of  artistic  standards  of  the  or¬ 
chestras  ranges  from  the  “finest  orchestras  in 
the  world”  according  to  many  qualified  critics, 
on  through  the  artistic  spectrum  of  excellent, 
good,  “adequate”,  mediocre,  poor,  impossible. 

These  statistics  lead  to  one  positive  conclu¬ 
sion — that  symphtmy  orchestras  are  the  key¬ 
stone  on  which  the  serious  music  development 
in  the  United  States  is  based.  A  generation 
ago,  nearly  every  U.  S.  city  and  small  town 
possessed  a  town  band  complete  with  a  band¬ 
stand  in  a  city  park  or  the  court  house  square. 
Many  of  the  bandstands  have  given  way  to 
parking  lots  and  freeways;  the  bands  have 
been  superseded  by  symphony  orchestras. 
Sousa  and  Ckildmark  have  lost  out  to  Bach, 
Beethoven,  Brahms,  Barber,  Copland,  Creston 
on  through  the  alphabet  of  classical,  romantic 
and  ccaitemporary  composers  of  serious  music. 

In  countless  conununities,  new  audiences  for 
serious  music  are  being  developed  by  the  local 
symphony  orchestras.  To  them  is  given  the 
opportunity  of  molding  audiences  of  musical 
discernment  and  good  taste,  or  of  permitting 
the  new  listeners  to  become  accustomed  to 
mediocrity  through  inept  programming  and 
performances. 


TICKET  SALES— 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 

Cincinnati  Symphony  —  1958-59  ticket  sale 
revenue  was  the  highest  in  65  years.  1959-60 
topped  the  record. 

Duluth  Symphony — Largest  season  ticket  sale 
in  history  of  orchestra. 

Flint  Symphony — October  concert  played  to 
a  full  house. 

Grand  Rapids  Symphony — Season  completely 
sold  out  three  days  before  the  opening  con¬ 
cert.  Sales  totalled  3,600  season  tickets. 
Jackson  Symphony,  Miss.  —  Largest  season 
ticket  sale  in  history  of  orchestra. 

Long  Beach  Symphony  —  Season  completely 
sold  out  for  first  time  in  history.  Opening 
concert  played  to  SRO  audience.  And,  with 
pardonable  pride,  the  League  quotes  from 
the  Long  Beach  report:  “We  are  sure  this 
is  due  in  part  at  least  to  ideas  we  obtained 
from  the  American  Symphony  Orchestra 
League  Conference  at  Phoenix.” 

Minneapolis  Symphony  —  Broke  ticket  sale 
records  for  the  last  thirteen  years.  Nov^l^ 
ber  concerts  played  to  SRO  audience 
100  seats  sold  in  the  orchestra  pit. 

Montreal  Symphony— Special  “Dollar  Sym¬ 
phony  Series”  of  four  concerts,  priced  at 
$4.60  for  the  four  and  played  in  ^e  10,900 
seat  Forum  sold  out! 

Nashville  Symphony — In  the  second  year  of 
a  double  concert  season,  season  ticket  sales 
increased  markedly  over  1958-59.  Opening 
concert  played  to  an  SRO  audience  with  200 
listeners  seated  in  an  adjoining  “listening- 
but-no-seeing-room." 

National  Symphony — Lisner  Matinee  Series  a 
complete  sell-out.  The  Tuesday-Wednes- 
day  Evening  Series  is  expected  to  go  over 
6,000  with  5,937  sales  chalked  up  by  early 
November. 

Pensacola  Symphony  —  November  concert 
drew  the  first  SRO  audience  in  history  of 
the  orchestra. 

Phoenix  Symphony  —  Largest  season  ticket 
sale  in  history.  First  two  concerts  played 
to  SRO  houses. 

Santa  Barbara  Symphony  —  Largest  seal^^ 
ticket  sale  in  history  of  orchestra.  First 
concert  completely  sold  out. 

Tampa  Philharmonic — Largest  opening  con¬ 
cert  audience  in  history  of  orchestra. 

Toledo  Orchestra  —  Largest  attendance  for 
opening  concert  in  the  last  five  years. 

Tri-City  Symphony,  Davenport — Largest  sea¬ 
son  ticket  sale  (over  3,500)  in  history  of 
orchestra. 

Tulsa  Philharmonic  —  Sold  out  season  pre¬ 
dicted  on  November  1  when  only  150  tickets 
remained  unsold. 

Utah  Symphony — Season  ticket  sales  for  1959- 
60  are  10%  higher  than  for  1958-59  which 
had  established  an  all  time  record. 
Waukesha  Symphony  — 1958-59  season  con¬ 
certs  were  played  in  a  new  auditorium 
which  had  a  50%  increase  in  seating  capa¬ 
city  over  the  auditorium  previously  used. 
'The  season  met  with  such  success  that  the 
orchestra  has  gone  into  a  double  concert 
series  for  1959-60. 

CONDUCTOR  STUDY  REPORT— 

In  those  communities  in  which  orchestras 
have  been  established  for  a  number  of  years, 
we  usually  find  that  the  orchestra  regularly 
plays  to  a  greater  percentage  of  the  com¬ 
munity’s  adults  and  children  than  does  any 
other  musical  organization  and  in  so  doing 
wields  the  greatest  single  influence  in  the 
musical  development  and  artistic  standards  of 
that  community. 
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Music  Business  Booming 

Quotes  from  the  Music  Business  Newsletter, 
November  1959  issue,  published  by  the  W.  W. 
Kimball  Co.: 

“1959  looks  like  it  will  be  a  banner  year  for 
the  music  business  as  sales  continue  to  pile 
up,  spurred  by  the  seasonal  4th  quarter  surge 
in  volume.  Piano  business  is  running  way 
ahead  of  last  year  .  .  .shipments  for  the  first 
three  quarters  hit  a  whooping  105,056  units, 
24.63%  higher  than  this  time  in  ’58  and  ex¬ 
ceeding  any  other  like  period  including  the 
'56  post  war  high,  according  to  official  tabula¬ 
tions.  Already,  trade  sources  are  ‘guesstimat¬ 
ing’  that  1960  sales  will  climb  even  higher.’’ 

The  American  Music  Conference  reports 
there  are  30,000,000  amateur  musicians  in  the 
United  States  today,  or  more  than  twice  the 
1936  figure  of  14,300,000.  These  figures  include 
the  young  musicians  in  secondary  school  or¬ 
chestras  and  bands. 


COUNCIL  SURVEY— 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 
support  for  their  member  organizations,  others 
are  not.  Some  are  large  operations,  some  are 
small.  From  the  information  in  these  reports, 
communities  should  be  able  to  develop  an 
individual  plan  which  will  best  meet  the  con¬ 
ditions  existing  within  the  community,  should 
they  so  desire. 

The  survey  sells  for  $1.75  per  copy  and  is 
available  through  the  League  office,  P.  O.  Box 
164,  Charleston,  West  Virginia.  Order  form, 
page  23. 


MANAGEMENT  COURSE— 

(Continued  from  Page  1) 
than  in  June  will,  no  doubt,  prove  more  prac¬ 
tical  for  the  orchestras  wishing  to  engage 
managers  for  the  1960-61  season. 

The  course  will  consist  of  seven  days  of 
concentrated  work  in  which  practically  all 
j^|ases  of  orchestra  administration  and  finance 
studied  and  analyzed.  Staff  members  will 
SPdrawn  from  among  managers  of  several 
leading  major,  metropolitan  and  community 
orchestras  and  arts  councils.  In  addition  to 
the  regular  staff  members  for  the  course, 
special  consultants — experts  in  their  own 
fields — will  meet  with  course  members  to  dis¬ 
cuss  such  subjects  as  performance  rights 
societies,  union  policies,  artist  selection,  pub¬ 
licity,  etc.  Course  members  also  will  attend 
severfd  musical  events  and  visit  business 
establishments  of  some  of  the  firms  and  or¬ 
ganizations  with  which  all  orchestras  have 
extensive  contact..  Mrs.  Helen  M.  Thompson, 
League  Executive  Secretary,  is  supervisor  for 
the  course. 

Course  registration  is  held  to  a  small  group 
— usually  not  more  than  twenty.  Priority  in 
registration  is  given  to  those  persons  current¬ 
ly  responsible  for  orchestra  administration 
and  persons  wishing  to  enter  the  field  of 
orchestra  management  professionally. 

Tuition  for  the  1960  course  is  $100.  In¬ 
quiries  concerning  the  course  should  be  sent 
to  the  League  office,  P.  O.  Box  164,  Charles¬ 
ton,  West  Va. 


Theron  Kirk,  composer  of  “Ballet  Music,” 
the  winning  work  in  the  Knox-Galesburg 
Symphony  composition  contest  (October,  1959 
Newsletter,  page  3)  states  he  would  be  glad 
to  lend  a  copy  of  the  score  and  tape  of  the 
work  to  conductors  interested  in  performing 
it.  Orchestral  parts  will  be  available  from 
the  Fleisher  Music  Collection  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Free  Public  Library. 


The  Nelms  Join  the 
League  Staff 


Dorothy  and  Bill  Nelms  pose  for  a  Charles¬ 
ton  newspaper  photographer  during  their 
first  day  in  the  League  office. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  C.  Nelms,  formerly 
of  Springfield,  Illinois,  accepted  positions  in 
the  League  national  headquarters  office  in 
October,  1959.  Mr.  Nelms  resigned  his  posi¬ 
tion  as  manager  of  the  Springfield  Symphony, 
and  Mrs.  Nelms  gave  up  her  work  as  director 
of  radio  promotion  for  one  of  Springfield’s 
leading  department  stores  in  order  to  be¬ 
come  a  part  of  the  League’s  official  family. 

Mr.  Nelms  became  tremendously  interested 
in  the  League  as  the  result  of  attending  the 
1956  League  Course  in  Orchestra  Management 
presented  in  conjunction  with  the  convention 
in  Providence.  Mrs.  Nelms  accompanied  her 
husband  to  the  1957  Convention  in  Sioux  City, 
offered  to  assist  in  any  capacity  in  future 
conventions,  and  served  as  a  member  of  the 
convention  registration  staff  at  the  Nashville 
and  Phoenix  conventions. 

After  careful  and  serious  thought,  they  de¬ 
cided  they  were  willing  to  leave  their  life 
long  home  city  of  Springfield  to  work  with 
and  for  the  League,  and  wrote  to  the  League 
Executive  Secretary  last  spring  offering  their 
services  at  some  future  time  should  “two 
positions  ever  develop  simultaneously  in  the 
League  office.” 

This  occurred  only  a  short  time  after  Rich¬ 
ard  Anshutz,  then  a  member  of  the  League 
staff,  had  decided  to  go  into  the  teaching  field 
and  accepted  a  teaching  position  in  his  home 
community  of  Sioux  City  for  the  1959-60  sea¬ 
son.  The  morning  the  Nelms’  letter  arrived  at 
the  League  office,  the  young  woman  who  han¬ 
dled  the  in-coming  mail  brought  it  to  the 
Executive  Secretary  saying  “I  guess  this  is  as 
good  a  time  as  any  to  tell  you  I  shall  have 
to  resign  in  the  fall.”  So  it  was,  that  two 
positions  did  develop  simultaneously  in  the 
League  office. 

Mr.  Nelms  attended  the  University  of  Illi¬ 
nois  College  of  Commerce  and  Business  Ad¬ 
ministration,  but  turned  to  music  as  a  pro¬ 
fession  shortly  after  his  college  days.  After 
several  years  with  the  Radio  Promotion  divi¬ 
sion  of  Philco,  he  became  General  Music 
Director  of  Radio  Station  WTAX  in  Spring- 
field,  a  post  which  he  held  for  twelve  years, 
combining  this  work  with  that  of  Manager  of 
the  Springfield  Symphony  since  1954.  The 
orchestra  greatly  expand^  the  scope  of  its 
work  during  the  period  Mr.  Nelms  served  as 
manager. 

Mrs.  Nelms  attended  MacMurray  College  in 
Jacksonville,  Illinois,  and  entered  social  work. 
After  several  years  in  this  profession,  she 
combined  her  interest  in  radio  and  promo¬ 
tion,  in  her  work  with  Myers  Brothers  De¬ 
partment  Store  in  Springfield. 


1960  League  Natianal 
Canventian 

“MEET  ME  IN  ST.  LOUIS,  LOUIS!”  That’s 
the  tune  everyone’s  humming  in  the  League 
Office  these  days  as  plans  are  going  forward 
for  the  Fifteenth  National  Convention  of  the 
League,  June  16-18,  1960  at  the  Chase-Park 
Plaza  Hotels,  in  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

The  Sixth  International  Conference  of  Arts 
Councils  will  be  presented  in  conjunction  with 
the  convention,  and  Symphony  Orchestra 
Board  Members,  Composers,  Conductors, 
Managers,  Musicians,  Women’s  Association 
Members,  Representatives  of  Music  Business 
Firms  and  Civic  and  Cultural  Organizations, 
Arts  Council  Representatives,  in  short,  every¬ 
one  interested  in  symphony  orchestras  and 
the  arts  will  find  both  general  and  special  ses¬ 
sions  planned  to  provide  a  complete  coverage 
of  every  phase  of  musical,  orchestral  and 
related  problems. 

Located  on  Kingshighway,  just  across  the 
boulevard  from  St.  Louis’  famed  Forest  Park, 
the  Chase  and  Park  Plaza  Hotels  are  inter¬ 
connected,  and  for  the  first  time  in  many 
years,  it  will  be  possible  for  all  who  attend  the 
convention  to  be  housed  under  one  roof. 
Meeting  facilities  are  especially  good,  and  the 
Chase’s  Khorrasan  Room  is  the  scene  of  the 
St.  Louis  Symphony  Orchestra  matinee  con¬ 
certs.  Special  note  to  those  who  enjoyed  the 
Phoenix  Convention:  Yes,  there  is  a  swim¬ 
ming  pool  available  free  to  hotel  guests! 
Bring  your  own  suit. 

St.  Louis  boasts  of  many  attractions,  in¬ 
cluding  its  famous  Municipal  Opera,  the  very 
fine  Botanical  Garden  (“Shaw’s  Garden”), 
and  many  others  not  the  least  of  which  is 
“Or  Man  River"  itself. 

Please  SEND  YOUR  RESERVATIONS  IN 
EARLY!  The  1960  Convention  promises  to  be 
one  of  the  finest  ever  held,  and  the  centra! 
geographical  location  should  mean  an  un¬ 
usually  large  registration.  Come  early,  for  the 
Wednesday  evening  “Tune  Up”  Party,  and 
plan  to  stay  late,  for  the  Saturday  Night  An¬ 
nual  Banquet.  Details  of  all  sessions,  all  spe¬ 
cial  events  will  be  forthcoming  soon! 

Convention  Registration  blanks — see  page 
23. 


Musicians  Needed:  The  Jacksonville  Sym¬ 
phony  (Fla.)  wishes  to  engage  a  bassoonist,  a 
violinist  and  a  violist  for  the  three  month 
period  of  January,  February  and  March  at  a 
full  time  salary.  Inquiries  should  be  directed 
to  James  Christian  Pfohl,  Director,  P.  O.  Box 
9327,  Charlotte  5.  North  Carolina. 


NELMS  JOIN  STAFF— 

Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nelms  have  been  leaders 
in  civic  affairs  in  Springfield  for  many  years, 
working  closely  with  the  city’s  theater  and 
music  groups  as  board  members,  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  producing  and  performing  staffs 
of  many  productions. 

The  Nelms  will  have  many  and  varied  re- 
sp>onsibilities  with  the  League.  Mr.  Nelms 
will  serve  as  Manager  of  the  1960  League 
National  Convention,  and  is  the  administrator 
for  the  World  Music  Bank,  whose  founder  and 
permanent  chairman  is  Igor  Buketoff,  Con¬ 
ductor  of  the  Fort  Wayne  Philharmonic.  Mrs. 
Nelms  is  the  League  Membership  Secretary 
and  gradually  is  taking  over  the  responsibility 
for  expanding  the  League  program  of  service 
for  symphony  womens  associations. 
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Orchestra  Sales  Departments 


Ticket  Campaigns,  Pramation 
And  Publicity 

Richmond  Symphony  Ticket  Campaign  Pro¬ 
cedure 

Richmond  Symphony  Proident,  Brigadier  Gen¬ 
eral  Vincent  Meyer,  prepared  the  following  ma¬ 
terial  for  the  League  1959  Convention  Session  on 
Ticket  ^les  and  Campaigns  whose  chairman  was 
A.  Beverly  Barksdale,  SUnager,  Cleveland  Orches¬ 
tra. 

Since  the  two-year  old  Richmond  Symphony 
sold  3100  season  tickets  for  the  1958-59  season 
for  a  concert  hall  (The  Mosque)  which  has 
a  seating  capacity  of  46(X),  we  were  asked  to 
give  a  report  on  our  method  of  selling  tickets. 

We  were  organized  in  April,  1957,  and  have 
completed  two  very  successful  seasons,  but  we 
are  prefectly  frank  to  admit  that  our  experi¬ 
ence  in  ticket  selling  is  necessarily  very 
limited. 

I  would  say  that  there  are  many  important 
factors  in  selling  symphony  tickets  among 
which  are: 

1.  A  fine  symphony  orchestra 

2.  A  superior  conductor 

3.  Constant  and  persistent  hard  work  and 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  and  the  Women’s  Committee 

4.  Continual  follow-up  on  every  step  where 
follow-up  is  indicated 

5.  Keeping  ticket  prices  low  to  keep  the 
audience  big  (and  vice-versa).  Our  half- 
price  for  ti^ets  in  a  small  section  of  the 
house  is  available  only  to  teachers,  stu¬ 
dents,  and  Armed  Forces  personnel 

6.  Outstanding  soloists 

7.  Presentation  of  choral  works.  During  the 
season  just  concluded  we  presented  Bee¬ 
thoven’s  Ninth  Symphony  with  a  chorus 
of  350  singers 

8.  An  effective  Women’s  Committee 

9.  Keen  awareness  of  and  attention  to  our 
public  relations.  I  write  personal  notes 
as  President  of  the  Symphony  to  indivi¬ 
duals  and  business  firms  who  contribute 

10.  First  rate  publicity.  The  Richmond -Time - 
Dispatch  and  the  News-Leader  have  given 
us  literally  reams  of  copy  including  many 
editorials.  We  have  had  a  great  deal  of 
front  page  coverage  including  pictimes. 
Radio  stations  have  also  been  very  co¬ 
operative. 

11.  A  Christmas  TV  broadcast  in  December 
sponsored  by  Reynolds  Metals  Company 
takes  the  orchestra  into  thousands  of 
homes  in  the  Richmond  area,  and  a  Pops 
Concert  last  spring  widened  the  area  of 
interest  in  the  orchestra. 

12.  An  attractive  brochure  and  printed  ma¬ 
terials. 

1  might  re-emphasize  our  public  relations 
policy  in  dealing  with  our  subscribers  and 
contributors.  We  acknowledge  orders  for 
tickets  on  a  form  which  has  our  imprint: 

“Receipt  is  acknowledged  of  your  order  and 

check  for  $ _ for . Season  Tickets 

for  next  season.  These  tickets  are  in  (seat 
location).  Your  order  is  greatly  appreciated.” 
A  ticket  schedule  of  prices  for  various  sections 
of  the  house  follows,  and  the  acknowledment 
concludes,  “Your  Season  Tickets  will  be 
mailed  to  you  on  or  before  September  15.  We 
are  assigning  the  same  seat  location  you  had 
last  season  unless  you  specifically  request 
otherwise;  in  that  case,  we  shall  make  every 
effort  to  ^1  your  request  either  by  assigning 
the  new  seats  you  desire  or  seats  as  near  as 
possible  to  them.  With  thanks  on  behalf  of 
the  Symphony  Board,  Sincerely,  _ _ 

. . ,  Secretary”. 

Each  contributor  receives  an  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  his  gift  and  I  write  a  note  of  thanks 


and  appreciation  at  the  bottom  of  the  printed 
form  which  is  filled  in  with  name  and  amount 
of  the  gift. 

Our  calendar  for  the  1959-60  ticket  sale  is 
as  follows: 

1.  April  20,  1959 — Season  ticket  sales  cam¬ 
paign  opened.  Our  program  for  the  last  sub¬ 
scription  concert  contained  the  announcement 
of  next  season’s  concerts  and  guest  artists.  It 
also  contained  an  invitation  to  our  financial 
supporters  to  renew  their  contributions.  Since 
these  contributors  receive  two  or  more  com¬ 
plimentary  season  tickets  (according  to  the 
size  of  their  gifts)  we  include  these  tickets  as 
a  part  of  our  season  subscription.  For  the 


season  just  past  we  had: 

Donors  ($500-$1,000)  3 

Sponsors  ($100-$200)  ..  116 

Contributors  ($50)  . 146 

Total  season  tickets  allocated  to  these 

contributors  . 562 

Total  season  tickets  for  season  just  ended: 

Sold  to  subscribers .  2542 

Allocated  to  contributors  562 

Total .  3,104 


The  allocation  of  tickets  to  financial  backers 
and  to  subscribers  is  handled  by  one  person 
(instead  of  several  people)  and  continues  from 
April  through  Sept  21.  On  that  date  tickets 
go  on  sale  at  a  local  department  store. 

Financial  backers  have  priority  in  season 
ticket  assignment,  but  we  do  honor  all  re¬ 
quests  for  the  same  seats  from  old  subscribers 
whether  or  not  they  are  contributors. 

2.  May  19,  1959 — 9,(K)0  brochures  announc¬ 
ing  next  season  were  mailed  out  It  is  a 
handsome  four  page  colored  folder  with  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  conductor,  the  orchestra,  the  guest 
soloists,  contains  art  work,  and  includes 
blanks  for  subscribers  and  donors. 

3.  June  1,  1959.  A  mimeographed  letter 
over  my  written  signature  will  go  out  to  each 
of  last  season’s  donors,  sponsors,  and  contri¬ 
butors  who  have  not  made  any  reply  to  our 
general  appeal  in  April.  We  have  a  master  file 
of  all  subscribers  and  donors,  etc.  and  it  is 
very  easy  to  keep  track  of  who  has  or  has  not 
contributed,  and/or  purchased  tickets. 

4.  June  10-15,  1959.  A  special  Telephone 
Committee  will  follow  up  the  mimeographed 
letter  on  season  tickets. 

5.  September  8,  1959.  Telephone  campaign 
for  season  subscriptions  opened  by  Women’s 
Committee.  This  campaign  will  last  imtil 
September  21,  when  tickets  go  on  sale  in 
downtown  store. 

6.  September  21,  1959.  Season  tickets  only 
go  on  sale  in  downtown  store  for  a  three 
weeks’  period  from  Sept.  21  through  October 

10.  During  this  period  one  or  more  members 
of  the  Woman’s  Committee  will  be  on  duty 
at  all  hours  and  will  make  a  record  of  names 
and  addresses  of  each  person  who  buys  a 
ticket. 

7.  October  12,  1959.  Season  ticket  sale  con¬ 
tinues  and  on  this  date  single  tickets  for  the 
first  concert  also  go  on  sale.  This  continues 
imtil  2:(X)  p.  m.  the  day  of  our  first  concert, 
October  19. 

8.  October  19,  1959.  At  4:00  p.  m.  season 
and  single  tickets  go  on  sale  at  the  Mosque 
Box  office.  Actually,  few,  if  any,  season 
tickets  are  sold  these  last  few  hours  at  the 
box  office. 

After  the  first  concert,  purchasers  of  single 
tickets  for  that  concert  may  turn  in  the  stub 
for  credit  on  a  season  ticket  if  they  so  desire. 

It  is  my  considered  opinion  that  selling  sea¬ 
son  tickets  is  just  plain  HARD  WORK  without 
any  regard  to  hours  or  Sundays  or  holidays. 


It  is  a  continuing  process  from  the  date  of 
the  last  concert  to  the  date  of  the  first  concert 
for  the  coming  season.  There  can  be  no  let¬ 
down.  It  is  a  continual  FOLLOW-UP. 

Utah  Symphony  Combines 
Fact  Finding  With  Promotian 

Utah  Symphony  Manager,  Herold  L.  Gre¬ 
gory,  reports  that  a  survey  conducted  by  the 
orchestra  this  fall  proved  to  be  “our  best 
advertising  piece  of  the  decade.”  A  single 
sheet  (both  sides)  questionnaire  relating  to 
the  Orchestra  was  mailed  to  approximately 
20,000  persons  early  in  the  fall.  As  a  thank- 
you  to  each  person  filling  out  the  question¬ 
naire,  the  Orchestra  offei^  a  complimentary 
single  admission  ticket  to  the  concert  of  the 
recipient’s  choice.  Season  ticket  holders  were 
entitled  to  an  extra  single  ticket  for  a  friend. 
Approximately  10  per  cent  of  the  forms  were 
carefully  filled  out  and  returned. 

According  to  Mr.  Gregory,  “the  result  of 
the  survey  and  other  over-all  promotion 
publicity:  50  per  cent  increase  in  singlej^H 
mission  sales  for  the  opening  concert  anc^lo 
per  cent  increase  over  the  second  concert. 
Season  ticket  sales  for  the  season  are  up  10 
per  cent  over  last  year’s  all-time  record  in 
spite  of  a  10  per  cent  price  increase  this  sea¬ 
son.” 


Questionnaire  Detail 

Introductory  statement  of  the  questionnaire: 
“You  have  b^n  selected  to  help  the  Utah 
State  Institute  of  Fine  Arts  by  answering  the 
following  questions.  This  General  Survey 
Form  will  help  a  committee  obtain  informa¬ 
tion  which  will  be  of  value  in  reviewing  and 
evaluating  the  services  rendered  by  the  Utah 
Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  level  of  effici¬ 
ency  of  its  operation  in  the  cultirral  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  State  of  Utah.” 


Sample  Questions: 

1.  Should  the  Utah  Symphony  continue  pre¬ 
senting  concerts  in  schools  throughout  the 
State  of  Utah?  _  yes . no. 


Which  night  of  the  week  is  most  c^H 
venient  to  attend  symphony  concerts? 

Is  the  minimum  season  price  of  $10.00 
(adults),  $7.50  (students)  for  ten  concerts 

each  season  a)  . too  high,  b)  _ 

loo  low,  c)  just  right? 

Do  you  feel  the  Symphony  programs  too 
much  modem  music? .  yes .  no. 


9.  Which  of  the  coming  season’s  interna¬ 
tionally  prominent  artists  is  your  favorite? 
(six  artists  were  listed  with  check  spots) 

13.  Did  you  listen  to  the  13  weekly  broad¬ 
casts  of  the  Utah  Symphony  presented  by 
Kennecott  on  KSL  during  January,  Feb¬ 
ruary  and  March?  . . .  yes _ no. 

18.  Are  your  Utah  Symphony  recordings  on 
Stereo  or  Hi  Fi?  _ _ _ _ 


20.  To  help  us  check  on  the  effectiveness  of 
our  publicity  releases,  which  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  have  you  heard  in  connection  with 
the  Utah  Symphony? 

There  followed  six  statements  related  to 
current  activities  of  the  Orchestra  and 
Conductor  Maurice  Abravanel). 

21.  Through  which  of  the  following  media 
are  you  made  aware  of  Utah  Symphony 

events?  radio,  TV,  Deseret 

News,  Sunday  Tribune,  .  Daily 

Tribune,  .  SymphoNews,  the  monthly 

bulletin  of  the  Utah  Symphony. 

Other  questions  related  to  the  orchestra’s 
special  concerts,  summer  concerts,  and  Utah 
Symphony  recordings.  Persons  completing  the 
questionnaire  were  asked  to  sign  their  name 
and  address. 


(Continued  on  Page  5) 
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ORCHESTRA  SALES— 

(Continued  from  Page  4) 

Winston-Salem  Symphony  and 
Little  Theatre  Experiment  with 
Joint  Ticket  Campaign 

The  Winston-Salem  Symphony  and  the 
Winston-Salem  Little  Theatre,  member  groups 
of  the  Winston-Salem  Arts  Council,  combined 
their  annual  fall  ticket  campaigns  imder  the 
general  supervision  of  Charles  Mark,  Execu¬ 
tive  Director  of  the  Arts  Council. 

Results:  Sales  of  each  organization  re¬ 

mained  about  the  same  as  in  previous  years. 
Symphony  sales  totalled  1,500;  Little  Theatre 
1640.  Chief  advantages  of  the  combined  effort 
— each  organization  received  the  benefit  of 
being  represented  by  about  500  workers  in¬ 
stead  of  the  three  hundred  workers  they  each 
customarily  recruited  for  their  separate 
drives;  considerable  saving  of  time  and  effort 
through  a  single  drive;  good  promotion  in¬ 
cluding  a  strategically  placed,  large  billboard 
donat^  for  the  drive.  Headed  “Passports  to 
yM|ure”,  the  billboard  carried  the  season’s 
^^■ule  of  each  organization.  The  organiza- 
tims  wish  to  continue  the  single  drive  plan 
next  season  and  develop  the  following  cam¬ 
paign  structure  as  the  result  of  this  year’s 
experience. 

Campaign  Structure: 

1.  Presidents  of  Little  Theatre  and  Sym¬ 
phony  appoint  equal  number  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  to  the  Campaign  Cabinet. 

2.  Campaign  Cabinet  appoints  general  cam¬ 
paign  chairman  and  establishes  campaign 
policies;  has  final  responsibility  for  con¬ 
duct  of  all  phases  of  campaign. 

3.  Campaign  chairman  and  cabinet  together 
appoint  chairmen  of  three  major  divisions 
— solicitation,  education  and  information, 
office  volunteers. 

4.  Division  heads  recruit  volunteers  required 
to  accomplish  work  assigned  to  them. 

The  volunteer  chairman,  together  with  the 
assistance  of  the  secretary  of  the  Little 
Theatre  and  Symphony,  outlines  office 
work  that  needs  to  be  done;  sets  up  time¬ 
table  for  doing  it;  determines  how  many 
volunteers  are  ne^ed  and  when  they  are 
needed;  notifies  volunteers  of  when  they 
are  needed;  sets  up  and  supervises  work 
of  volunteers  in  the  office. 

6.  The  Arts  Council  will  assign  its  part-time 
secretary  to  the  campaign  office  for  two 
weeks. 

7.  Executive  Director  of  Arts  Council  gives 
over-all  supervision  to  the  campaign  in 
all  phases  of  planning  and  execution.  Re¬ 
ceives  instructions  from  campaign  cabinet 
and  reports  to  cabinet  on  progress  and 
problems.  Works  closely  with  and  through 
general  campaign  chairman  and  division 
chairmen. 

8.  The  volunteer  workers  represent  both 
organizations  but  are  authorized  to  sell 
a  series  ticket  for  either  one  or  the  other 
organization  (or  both),  depending  on 
the  wishes  of  the  purchasers. 

Ticket  price  coordination 

Prior  to  this  season,  the  Symphony  tickets 
were  priced  at  $6.00  and  $10.00  and  the  Little 
Theatre  ticket  prices  were  $7.50.  In  order  to 
simplify  operations,  the  Symphony  shifted  to 
the  $7.50  price  rather  than  offering  a  choice 
in  prices.  No  price  reduction  was  offered  to 
persons  buying  tickets  for  both  series.  Little 
Theatre  tickets  were  for  reserved  seats.  Sym¬ 
phony  tickets  were  for  general  admission. 


Pramatian  af  All  Kinds 

Seattle  Symphony,  Mrs.  Hugh  E.  McCrecry, 
Manager,  offers  mid-season  Gift  Certificates 
at  $3,  $4,  and  $4.50  to  aiH>ly  on  remaining  con¬ 
certs  of  the  season. 

Erie  Philharmonic,  John  Schickling,  Man¬ 
ager,  offers  an  814  x  11  printed  Certificate, 
somewhat  resembling  a  stock  certificate,  for 
an  “Erie  Philharmonic  Trial  Offer’’,  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “I  would  very  much  like  to  hear  the 
Erie  Philharmonic  in  the  new  Memorial  Audi¬ 
torium,  therefore  I  wish  to  take  advantage  of 
the  special  trial  offer:  The  full  price  paid  for 
season  tickets  will  be  refunded  if,  after  at¬ 
tending  one  of  the  next  pair  of  concerts,  .  .  . 
should  I  not  wish  to  continue  my  membership. 
Notification  must  be  nude  before  (date). 
Check  is  enclosed  for  number  of  seats  re¬ 
quired.” 

Free  memberships  for  all  children  under  15 
years  of  age  were  offered  if  the  parents  hold 
tickets  for  the  Wednesday  night  concerts,  the 
offer  subject  to  house  capacity. 

Fresno  Philharmonic,  Lloyd  Haldeman, 
Manager,  issued  a  public  invitation  through 
the  newspapers  for  interested  persons  to  at¬ 
tend  a  rehearsal  prior  to  the  opening  concert 
of  the  season.  About  150  persons  attende^ 
and  a  door  check  indicated  that  very  few  61 
them  were  season  ticket  holders.  'The  Wo¬ 
mens  League  served  coffee  at  intermission. 

The  Ottawa  Philharmonic  opened  the  sea¬ 
son  campaign  with  three  free  public  concerts 
as  a  sampling  for  prospective  ticket  purchas¬ 
ers.  The  concerts  were  played  in  the  City 
Hall,  the  Centre  Block  of  the  Parliament 
Buildings,  and  the  University  of  Ottawa. 

The  Queens  Symphony,  N.Y.  shifted  to  a 
season  subscription  plan  this  season.  Concert 
series  announcement  (20,000  of  them)  were 
distributed  to  private  homes,  apartment 
houses,  churches  and  synagogues,  libraries 
and  high  schools. 

Brooklyn  Philharmonia,  Mrs.  Mignonne  P. 
Ladin,  Manager.  Fall  activities  were  opened 
on  the  occasion  of  a  limcheon  in  honor  of  the 
Orchestra’s  conductor,  Siegfried  Landau,  given 
by  Borough  President  John  Cashmore.  In¬ 
vited  guests  included  industrial,  civic  and 
cultural  leaders. 

Winnipeg  Symphony,  Kent  Hurley,  Man¬ 
ager.  The  fall  campaign  and  Symphony  Week 
were  climaxed  with  a  free  Sunday  afternoon 
concert  to  which  the  general  public  was  in¬ 
vited  in  an  effort  to  acquaint  non-symphony- 
goers  with  the  orchestra.  Three  thousand 
people  attended  the  concert  which  was  pre¬ 
sented  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Music 
Performance  Trust  F\md.  Conductor  Victor 
Feldbrill  presented  an  informal  program 
which  included  demonstrations  of  instruments 
and  of  sound  effects  which  would  be  heard 
in  various  works  scheduled  for  the  first  con¬ 
cert. 

Testimanials  far  a  Cammunity 
Orchestra 

The  La  Jolla  Civic  Orchestra  Association 
developed  a  “testimonial”  sheet  introduced  by 
the  following  question:  Why  have  a  COM¬ 
MUNITY  SYMPHONY?  The  sheet  was  dis¬ 
tributed  with  information  concerning  the  Or¬ 
chestra  during  the  fall  membership  drive 
Peter  Nicoloff,  Conductor  of  the  Orchestra, 
reports  that  the  association  believes  the  testi¬ 
monial  sheet  aided  in  obtaining  new  sub¬ 
scribers,  audience  members  and  supporters  for 
the  orchestra. 


Included  in  the  “testimonials’  were  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

DR.  RICHARD  LEIRT,  Conductor,  Pasadena 
Symphony: 

“In  an  era  of  passive  entertainment 
through  mechaniz^  music,  with  the  re¬ 
sultant  levelling  of  cultural  standards,  the 
community  symphony  orchestra  is  one  of 
the  last  strongholds  against  the  wilder¬ 
ness.  More  than  that,  the  cooperative  en¬ 
terprise  that  such  an  orchestra  repre¬ 
sents  is  a  vanguard  effort  in  building  ex¬ 
perience  and  appreciation  of  great  music 
for  the  future  of  a  community.  Out  of  it 
comes  the  performers  and  ^e  concert- 
goers  who  assure  the  continuance  of 
musical  culture. 

“Who  benefits  most — the  young  musicians 
developing  competence  and  confidence  in 
performing  a  repertoire  of  tested  classics 
and  promising  new  music,  or  the  towns¬ 
people  in  the  audience  sharing  the  rich 
experience  of  live  music?  For  both,  the 
community  orchestra  is  an  unparalleled 
opportvmity. 

“Dxiring  the  three  decades  of  the  existence 
of  the  Pasadena  Symphony,  almost  300 
young  instrumentalists  have  received 
their  concert  training  and  gone  on  to  pro¬ 
fessional  positions  ...  In  addition,  scores 
of  yoimg  soloists  .  .  .  have  been  encour¬ 
aged  to  struggle  on  to  national  recognition. 

MRS.  HELEN  M.  THOMPSON,  League 
Executive  Secretary. 

“Each  of  the  nation’s  orchestras  —  the 
twenty  odd  great  professional  orchestras, 
the  metropolitan  orchestras,  and  the 
nearly  750  community  orchestras — has  a 
function  in  the  overall  musical  develop¬ 
ment  of  our  coimtry.  As  you  and  your 
associates  strive  to  develop  a  symphony 
orchestra  in  your  ovm  community  you 
are,  in  reality,  playing  a  vital  part  in  the 
total  cultural  growth  of  this  nation.  Your 
successes  and  failures  have  far  reaching 
significance.  .  .  .” 

DR.  JAN  POPPER,  Director  of  Opera,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California 

“I  believe  so  strongly  in  the  positive  value 
of  ^e  community  orchestra.  It  stimulates 
interest  in  music  both  in  the  players  and 
in  those  who  listen,  and  it  is  my  firm  be¬ 
lief  that  a  community  with  music  in  its 
heart  is  a  better  conununity.” 


Symphony  and  Football 

The  Student  Activities  Group  of  Southern 
Illinois  University  at  Carlxmdale,  niinois,  in 
charge  of  the  fall  Homecoming  celebratim 
decided  that  the  Homecoming  Weekend  should 
include  a  special  Homecoming  Concert  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  University  Symph<my  whose 
conductor  is  Carmine  Ficocelli.  (^estion: 
Could  this  be  the  first  Homecoming  Concert 
in  orchestra  and  university  history?) 

The  concert  proved  to  be  as  great  a  success 
as  its  young  sponsors  had  hc^ed  and  they 
already  have  asked  for  another  concert  dur¬ 
ing  the  1960  Homecoming  Weekend. 

Homecoming  Concert  Program 
Suppe,  Overtiure  to  “The  Beautiful  Galathea” 
Puccini,  Fantasy  on  Puccini  Operas 
Virginia  MacWatters,  Soloist 
Phillips,  Cuban  Holiday 

Vaughn  Williantis,  Fantasia  on  “Greensleeves” 
Songs  from  “Merry  Widow”,  “Kismet”,  “Caro- 
sel”,  “Die  Fledermaus” 

Virginia  MacWatters. 

Anderson,  Plink,  Plank,  Plunk 
Offenbach,  Ballet  Parisien 
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BETWEEN  THE  PROGRAM  COVERS 

Printed  concert  programs  are  among  the  Dallas  Symphony  programs  include  repro- 
most  cherished  pieces  of  mail  received  at  the  ductions  of  program  pages  and  other  material 
League  office.  They  are  the  equivalent  of  an  from  some  of  the  orchestra’s  earliest  concerts 


Encyclopedia  of  Orchestral  Affairs  when  it 
comes  to  information  on  orchestra  operations; 
they  substitute  nicely  for  a  dignified  sym¬ 
phony  gossip  sheet  what  with  the  news  items 
on  orchestra  personnel,  conductors,  soloists 
and  womens  associations — very  little  about 
managers,  however;  they  produce  more  ideas 
per  pound  of  paper  than  anything  else  the 
postman  deposits  in  Post  Office  Box  164. 

Herewith  are  some  gleanings  from  a  nearly 
three  foot  high  stack  of  1959-60  program 
booklets. 

Official  Piano  Tuner:  The  Calgary  Philhar¬ 
monic  gives  a  credit  line  to  the  orchestra's 
official  piano  tuner  on  the  orchestra  personnel 
page. 

Ushers:  Ushers  for  the  Amarillo  Symphony 
concerts  are  provided  by  the  Junior  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  For  the  Des  Moines  Symphony 
concerts  it’s  the  members  of  Phi  Mu  Alpha. 
In  Calgary,  the  ushers  are  members  of  the 
Beta  Sigma  Phi  sorority,  and  the  doormen 
are  drawn  from  the  membership  of  the  Tau 
Eta  Nu  fraternity.  Students  of  the  Candler 
School  of  Theology  at  Emory  University  serve 
as  ushers  for  the  Atlanta  Symphony  concerts. 

Advertisements:  Cincinnati  Symphony  pro¬ 
gram  contains  a  full  page  ad  for  Pogue’s 
Department  Store  and  one  third  of  the  page 
is  devoted  to  definitions  of  musical  terms — 
adagio,  agitato,  lento,  pesante — etc.  The  ad 
copy  is  then  built  around  one  of  the  terms: 
“Giocoso — delighted,  frivolously  happy  .  .  . 
that’s  how  glad  the  Littlest  Snowman  will 
be  to  see  your  little  ones  in  his  breathtaking 
snow  kingdom,  just  off  the  fourth  floor  at 
Pogue’s  .  .  .” 

Amarillo  Symphony  program  includes  a  full 
page  advertisement  of  the  Amarillo  Clearing 
House  Association  which  announces  that  “the 
broadcast  of  the  symphony  concerts  is  a  public 
service  of  Radio  Station  KGNC  in  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  the  Amarillo  Clearing  House  Asso¬ 
ciation.” 

Wichita  Symphony  program  inside  front 
cover  is  a  full  page  advertisement  of  the 
Jenkins  Music  Store.  Half  of  the  ad  is  devoted 
to  information  on  the  Orchestra’s  broadcasting 
and  recording  plans  for  the  season  thereby 
neatly  introducing  the  remainder  of  the  copy 
which  discusses  merchandise  which  may  be 
purchased  at  the  store. 

Davison’s  (department  store)  the  regular 
advertiser  in  the  center  double  pages  of  the 
Atlanta  Symphony  program  usually  uses  the 
space  for  news  items  of  the  orchestra,  the 
community,  musical  developments,  etc.  For  a 
recent  all-orchestral  concert,  Davison’s  used 
the  space  for  a  large  seating  chart  of  the 
orchestra  indicating  the  name  of  each  musi¬ 
cian  and  the  location  of  his  spot  in  the 
orchestra. 

San  Antonio  Symphony  program  carries  a 
full  page  ad  of  the  Alamo  National  Bank.  In 
large,  bold  type  at  the  top  of  the  page  are 
the  words  “BANK  NOTES”.  The  notes  con¬ 
sist  of  a  brief  quiz  on  matters  relating  to  the 
concert  program.  Elxample:  ‘Tonight  we  hear 
the  Overture  to  Berloiz’  2-act  opera,  Benvenuto 
Cellini.  The  overture  to  the  second  act  is 
better  known  as:  (a)  Roman  Carnival  Over¬ 
ture;  (b)  The  Corsaire  Overture;  (c)  Harold 
in  Italy”  The  correct  answer  is  printed  up¬ 
side  down  at  the  bottom  of  the  page. 

(Roman  Carnival) 

History:  Utah  Symphony  is  publishing  the 
orche.stra’s  history  serially  in  the  printed 
programs  this  season  and  by  so  doing  can  in¬ 
clude  details  which  usually  are  dropi>ed  be¬ 
cause  of  space  limitations. 


fifty-nine  years  ago. 

Acknowledgments:  Fresno  Philharmonic  de¬ 
votes  a  page  to  listings  of  “Service  Contri¬ 
butors” — acknowledgments  of  “services,  use 
of  facilities  and  practical  contributions”  by 
organizations,  business  firms  and  individuals. 
(Eklitor’s  note:  Are  we  to  conclude  that  cash 
contributions  are  not  practical  in  Fresno?) 

Recognition:  Oklahoma  City  Symphony  Board 
of  Directors  paid  tribute  to  the  past  presidents 
of  the  Society  through  program  annoimce- 
ments  and  a  brief  ceremony  during  intermis¬ 
sion  at  the  season’s  opening  concert. 

Sioux  City  Symphony  dedicated  the  No¬ 
vember  22nd  concert  to  Mr.  A.  B.  DeHaan  on 
the  occasion  of  his  seventy-fifth  birthday, 
noting  it  at  the  top  of  the  program  page  for 
the  concert.  Mr.  DeHaan  is  remembered  by 
many  League  members  as  an  inspiring  open¬ 
ing  session  speaker  at  the  1957  League  Na¬ 
tional  Convention  held  in  Sioux  City. 

Program  Covers:  Atlanta  Symphony  is  using 
illustrations  from  George  Kinsky’s  “History 
of  Music  in  Pictures.”  Honolulu  Symphony 
traditionally  uses  sketches  and  drawings  made 
for  the  orchestra  each  year  by  local  artists. 
This  season’s  artist  featured  on  the  program 
cover  is  Wilson  Y.  Stamper. 

Vancouver  Symphony  program  cover  for 
this  season  was  designed  by  Bill  Mayrs,  a 
young  Canadian  artist.  Fresno  Philharmonic 
sponsored  a  program  cover  contest.  This 
year’s  winning  design  was  submitted  by  Ric 
Richards,  local  architect  and  illustrator. 

Dayton  Philharmonic  uses  almost  full  page 
photos  of  the  artist  or  conductor.  Gustavus 
Adolphus  Lutheran  Church,  presenting  the 
Lisowsky  Symphonic  Orchestra,  produced  a 
handsome  red,  original  design  as  a  cover  for 
a  neat  mimeographed  program.  Minneapolis 
Symphony  is  using  a  rather  striking  photo¬ 
graph  of  a  violin  and  a  rose.  National  Sym¬ 
phony  has  an  abstract  drawing  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  monument  and  the  National  Capitol 
Building — white  on  black.  New  Orleans  Sym¬ 
phony  program  cover  features  famous  New 
Orleans  buildings. 

The  Tulsa  Philharmonic  is  using  a  color 
reproduction  of  the  handsome  antique  strings 
design  which  an  artist  friend  of  the  American 
Symphony  Orchestra  League  developed 
especially  for  use  on  the  League’s  sale  ma¬ 
terials  of  Christmas  cards,  note  paper,  place- 
mats  and  napkins. 

This,  we  are!  The  Green  Bay  Symphonette 
published  a  clear-cut  concise  statement  of  the 
make-up  and  purpose  of  the  orchestra  on  the 
program  page  “The  Green  Bay  Symphonette 
is  a  group  of  non-professional  musicians  who 
give  their  time  and  effort  without  compensa¬ 
tion  for  performance  of  fine  music,  contri¬ 
buting  thereby  to  both  the  cultural  l^nefit  of 
the  community  and  their  own  pleasure.  Many 
members  of  the  orchestra  come  from  areas 
outside  of  Green  Bay.” 

Conductor’s  Committee:  Dallas  Symphony 
announces  the  formation  of  The  Conductor’s 
Committee  .  .  .  “the  unique,  newly-formed 
men’s  committee  designed  especially  to  assist 
Maestro  Paul  Kletzki  in  his  particular  needs 
for  the  artistic  advancement  of  the  orchestra. 
The  Conductor’s  Committee  enjoys  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  being  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in 
symphony  operation  throughout  the  country, 
already  having  made  impressive  strides  since 
its  inception  this  past  FalL  The  membership 
of  any  business  or  professional  men  in  the 
Dallas  area  is  invited.” 


Orchestra  Maintenance:  Cincinnati  Sym¬ 
phony  program  carries  a  half  page  devoted  to 
the  Cincinnati  Institute  of  Fine  Arts.  The 
Institute  shares  with  the  readers  the  forthright 
statement  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  P.  Taft, 
made  in  1927  when  they  established  an  en¬ 
dowment  fund  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
Cincinnati  Symhotiy,  the  Opera,  the 
Museum  and  the  Taft  Museum: 

“A  city  cannot  hope  to  achieve  pre¬ 
eminence  (in  the  arts)  without  deliberate 
thought,  interest  and  direction  and  with¬ 
out  the  devotion  of  wealth  to  that  pur¬ 
pose.” 

Boston  Symphony  program  receives  ac¬ 
knowledgment  from  the  Chattanooga  Sym¬ 
phony  program  for  having  originated  the 
following  statement: 

“Frederick  the  Great  is  Dead,  Alas! 

During  his  lifetime,  Frederick  the  Great 
was  a  notable  patron  of  music.  In  th^ 
country  during  the  last  century,  this  r^B 
of  public  benefactor  was  imdertaken 
wealthy  individuals  who  loved  music. 
However,  the  days  of  the  individual  pa¬ 
tron  are  past 

Today  all  of  us  must  assume  Frederick 
the  Great’s  role.  This  is  the  puipose  of 
the  contributors  to  the  Maintenance  Fimd. 
While  our  individual  gifts  may  not  equal 
those  of  a  King  Frederick,  their  cumula¬ 
tive  effect  is  greater. 

Why  not  join  the  company  of  musical 
nobility?  Your  contribution  to  the 
Maintenance  Fund  is  your  membership 
card,  assuring  the  continued  greatness 
of  our  Orchestra.” 

Warning:  The  Pittsburgh  Symphony  warns 
the  audience  of  the  coming  week’s  program  as 
follows: 

“A  word  about  Nono. 

Next  week’s  program  will  open  with 
Luigi  Nono’s  ‘Due  espressioni  per  or¬ 
chestra’.  By  any  standard  this  is  avant^^ 
garde  music. 

To  those  of  our  subscribers  who  endure 
rather  than  enjoy  our  presentations  of  the 
music  of  the  mid-2()th  century,  we  would 
like  to  say  that  the  Nono  piece  lasts  10 
minutes.  We  hope  you  will  want  to  hear 
it  ...  it  will  be  an  experience  .  .  .  but  in 
the  event  that  you  do  not,  we  want  you 
to  know  that  the  Hindemith  ‘Pittsburgh 
Symphony’  (programmed  for  the  current 
week)  will  begin  at  8:55  on  Friday  night 
and  3:25  on  Sunday  afternoon.” 

A  Music  Critic  Speaks  of  a  Community 
Orchestra:  On  the  occasion  of  the  opening 
concert  of  the  St.  Louis  Philharmonic's  one 
hundredth  season,  Thomas  B.  Sherman,  Music 
Elditor,  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch,  was  asked 
to  prepare  a  statement  for  the  printed  pro¬ 
gram.  He  wrote  as  follows: 

‘The  St.  Louis  Philharmonic  Orchestra 
is  an  amateur  organization  in  the  best 
sense.  Its  members  love  music  and  are 
willing  to  sacrifice  time  and  money  for 
the  privilege  of  making  it.  Experience  has 
shown,  however,  that  love  is  not  enough 
in  the  practice  of  a  great  art  and  in  con¬ 
sequence  the  amateur  is  sometimes  re- 
gartled  as  a  diletante. 

Performances  by  the  Philharmonic  in 
the  last  fifteen  years  or  so  have  indicated 
quite  clearly  that  its  amateurs  should 
be  described  by  only  the  original  and  bet¬ 
ter  meaning  of  the  word.  'They  have  en¬ 
gaged  conductors  of  exacting  standards 
and  have  submitted  to  the  discipline 

(Continued  on  Page  7) 
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BETWEEN  THE  PROGRAM  COVERS— 

(Continued  from  Page  6) 

necessary  to  the  performance  of  great  and 
lesser  masterpieces. 

So  the  Philharmonic  can  celebrate  its 
hundredth  birthday  as  perpetuators  of  an 
old  tradition  and  makers  of  a  new  one.  It 
has  been  called  the  best  non-professional 
orchestra  in  the  United  States.  But  its 
style  and  quality  make  it  comparable  to 
many  wholly  professional  groups. 

More  important  than  any  rating  it  might 
achieve  by  seeking  comparison  with 
others  is  the  collective,  separate  and 
sustained  devotion  of  its  members  in  their 
service  to  music.  An  English  philosopher 
once  said:  ‘Music  is  the  only  unpunished 
rapture’.  This  may  explain  why  the  audi¬ 
ence  is  admitted  free  of  charge  and  the 
musicians  pay  their  way  at  the  Phil¬ 
harmonic  concerts.” 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Purchases  Contem- 
pu||ry  Score:  The  Pasadena  Chamber  of 
(^^nercc  made  a  gift  to  the  Pasadena  Sym- 
of  the  score  for  Paul  Creston’s  “Dance 
Overture”. 

Request  Program:  Austin  Symphony  pub¬ 
lished  a  list  of  21  works  in  the  program  and 
invited  audience  members  to  indicate  their 
first  three  choices  in  that  order.  The  February 
all-request  program  will  be  chosen  according 
to  the  audience  vote. 

Endowment  Funds:  The  Wichita  Symphony 
set  up  a  Permanent  Endowment  Fund  in  1955 
with  $10,000  contributed  by  the  Symphony 
Womens  Association.  Since  that  time  in¬ 
dividuals  and  organizations  have  contributed 


to  the  fund  which  also  now  includes  six  other 
memorial  funds.  A  permanent  leather  bound 
Memorial  Book  records  all  the  names  of  con¬ 
tributors  to  the  Endowment  Fund. 

Facts  and  Figures:  The  Phoenix  Symphony 
answers  several  “frequently  asked  questions 
about  the  orchestra”  on  one  of  the  program 
pages. 

1.  How  much  does  it  cost  to  operate  the 
orchestra  for  one  year?  $79,650.00 

2.  How  much  of  this  is  raised  through  sale 
of  concert  tickets?  32% 


3.  How  is  the  balance  raised? 

Association  Memberships  _  47% 

Program  advertising _ 6% 

Symphony  Womens  Guild  . 14% 

Miscellaneous  income  _ 1% 

4.  How  is  the  money  spent? 

Musicians  and  conductor .  57% 

Concert  expense  . 18% 

Administration  . 16% 

Supplies  and  rentals  . 6% 

Advertising  and  promotion _ _  3% 


5.  How  many  rehearsals  does  the  orchestra 
have  for  one  performance?  Six,  on  the 
average. 

Hats  and  Stragglers:  Quoting  from  the 
Vancouver  Symphony  program  booklet  for  the 
season’s  first  concert.  “Hats  and  Stragglers! 
Both  continue  to  be  a  matter  of  concern  to 
many.  Please,  if  you  wear  your  latest  con¬ 
fection  of  fur  or  feathers  to  the  Symphony, 
think  of  the  person  behind  you,  and  remove 
it  during  the  concert!  .  .  .  Latecomers  are 
more  than  a  matter  of  concern,  they  cost  your 
Society  a  great  deal  of  money  which  must 
later  found.  The  Symphony  Society  pays 


for  every  minute  that  the  orchestra  is  on 
stage,  and  over  two  hovirs  this  becomes  over¬ 
time  at  the  rate  of  $8.00  or  more  a  minute. 
Will  you  remember  this,  and  come  early?” 

Suggestion  Box:  The  Atlanta  Symphony  has 
placed  a  suggestion  box  complete  with  cards 
and  pencils  in  the  upper  lobby  of  the  concert 
hall  and  in  the  pages  of  the  printed  program 
invites  audience  members  to  make  use  of  the 
suggestion  box  “for  any  comments  you  wish 
to  give  us  on  this  series  of  programs.” 


National  Music  Week 

National  Music  Week  was  originated  thirty 
seven  years  ago  by  Charles  Tremaine  be¬ 
cause  he  felt  that  the  enrichment  music  gives 
to  all  people  deserved  a  commemorative  pe¬ 
riod  each  year.  Mr.  Tremaine,  who  will  be 
ninety  on  his  next  birthday,  still  feels  that 
way. 

Various  dedicated  people  and  organizations 
have  sponsored  National  Music  Week  through 
the  years,  and  when  the  most  recent  sponsors 
turned  to  other  activities  nearly  two  years 
ago,  the  National  Federation  of  Music  Clubs 
assumed  resp<MisibUity  for  carrying  on  the 
work  started  by  Mr.  Tremaine.  The  Federa¬ 
tion  supports  National  Music  Week  generous¬ 
ly  from  its  own  funds,  but  needs  assistance 
from  other  sources.  Contributions  will  be  wel¬ 
comed  and  should  be  sent  to  the  National 
Federation  of  Music  Clubs,  445  West  23rd 
Street,  New  York  11,  N.  Y. 

National  Music  Week  will  be  celebrated 
May  1-8,  1960  with  the  theme  “Let’s  Make 
Music — for  Harmony  in  Life.” 


JUST  ONE  HEARING  ISNT  ENOUGH! 

Young  Composers  Need  Performances! 


#  We  urge  you  to  consider  the  compositions  listed  below.  All  hove  been  evaluated  in  re¬ 
hearsals  or  concerts  at  the  National  Music  Comp  or  by  leading  Symphony  Orchestras. 
We  recommend  them  without  reservation  and  feel  assured  that  you  will  enjoy  both 
playing  and  hearing  them.  Scores  are  available  for  reference  and  in  some  cases  we  can 
also  supply  tapes  or  records  for  auditioning  purposes. 


WALTER  HARTLEY 

Piano  Concerto 
Concert  Overture 
Triptych  For  Orchestro 
Ballet  Music  For  Orchestra 
Sinfonietta 
Three  Patterns 

Scenes  from  Lorco's  "Blood  Wedding" 

HUGH  DOWNS 

An  Elegiac  Prelude  in  A  minor 

ERHARDT  KADEN 

Andsan,  Symphonic  Poem 
First  Symphonic  Narrative  for 
Orchestra 


ROSS  LEE  FINNEY 

Symphony  No.  1 
(Communique — 1943) 
Piono  Concerto 


PAUL  W.  WHEAR 

Renaissance  Suite 
Prelude  To  The  Ten 
Commandments 


PRESS 


Available  on  rental  from  the 
publisher.  Write  for  details. 
1960  Catalogues  of  complete 
listings  are  now  available. 


DON  GILLIS 

The  Alamo 

Encore  Concerto— for  Piano  and 
Orchestra 

YASUSHI  AKUTAGAWA 

Musica  per  Orchestra 
Sinfonico 

WARREN  BENSON 

Elegiac  Overture 

ROBERT  MAREK 

Overture  For  A  Jubilee 

JOEL  COHEN 

Poem  for  Orchestro 
Suite  for  Oboe 


ADDRESS:  NATIONAL  MUSIC  CAMP,  INTERLOCHEN,  MICHIGAN 
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Symphony  Women’s  Associations 


League  Expanding  Service  Program 
For  Symphony  Womens  Associations 

The  League,  at  long  last,  is  beginning  to 
realize  its  dream  of  expanding  the  service  it 
can  offer  to  Symphony  Womens  Associations. 
Two  developments  are  making  it  possible — 
the  addition  to  the  League  staff  of  Mrs.  Wil¬ 
liam  (Dorothy)  Nelms  (see  page  3),  and 
special  work  by  a  conunittee  formed  within 
the  League  Board  of  Directors. 

Mrs.  Nelms  has  undertaken  the  task  of  as¬ 
sembling  and  cataloging  the  masses  of  mater¬ 
ial  in  the  League  office  which  relate  to 
womens  association  work.  As  the  work  pro¬ 
gresses,  special  source  memorandums  will  be 
prepared  on  various  subjects  and  released  to 
associations  holding  membership  in  the 
League.  A  memo  on  symphony  balls  will  be 
the  first  one  of  the  series. 

The  women  members  of  the  League  Board 
of  Directors  have  formed  a  special  committee 
to  study  womens  association  activities,  recom¬ 
mend  special  League  projects  which  would  be 
especially  helpful  to  wcxnens  associations  and 
also  to  discover  ways  in  which  the  associations 
can  assist  the  League.  Perhaps  what  the 
League  really  needs  is  its  own  Womens  As¬ 
sociation — about  100,000  strong  and  compos^ 
of  all  womens  association  members  of  its 
affiliated  orchestras. 

The  first  step  in  the  committee’s  work  is  the 
current  inventory  of  symphony  womens  as¬ 
sociations  established  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  In  October,  over  700  dou¬ 
ble  post  cards  were  mailed  from  the  League 
office  to  womens  associations  and  symphony 
orchestras  throughout  the  United  States  and 
Canada  for  the  purpose  of  compiling  as  com¬ 
plete  as  possible  a  listing  of  all  Symphony 
Womens  Associations,  Committees,  Auxili¬ 
aries,  Guilds,  etc.  At  this  writing,  almost  half 
of  the  cards  have  been  returned.  We  urgently 
request  that  those  of  you  who  have  not  sent 
in  your  cards  do  so  at  once,  so  your  associa¬ 
tion  may  be  properly  identified,  counted  and 
its  mailing  addresses  brought  up  to  date. 

Chairman  of  the  League  Board  Committee 
on  Womens  Association  Work  is  Mrs.  Fitz¬ 
gerald  Parker,  Nashville  Symphony.  Members 
of  the  committee  include  Mrs.  Ben  Hale  Gol¬ 
den,  Chattanooga  Symphony;  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Graham,  Sioux  City  Symphony;  Mrs.  G.  Rob¬ 
ert  Herberger,  Phoenix  Symphony;  Mrs.  Fred 
Lazarus,  III,  Cinciimati  Symphony;  Mrs.  Leo 
R.  Pflaum,  Miiuieapolis  Symjffiony;  and  Helen 
M.  Thompson,  League  Elxecutive  Secretary. 

WOMENS  ASSOCIATION 
ACTIVITIES 

Dorothy  Nelms,  Editor 

It  is  a  not  to  be  disputed  fact  that  Womens’ 
Associations  are  a  vital  part  in  the  success  of 
every  orchestra.  As  we  see  the  letters  and 
reports  coming  into  the  League  office  and  read 
in  the  symi^ony  programs  of  the  many  and 
varied  activities  and  the  ambitious  projects  im- 
dertaken  by  the  women,  we  feel  a  real  glow 
of  pride  in  their  accomplishments.  Things  are 
humming  everywhere  now.  We  would  like  to 
report  in  detail  on  every  activity  but  since 
^ace  will  not  allow  this  we  will  try  to  hit  the 
high  spots. 

We  welcome  reports  of  your  various  pro¬ 
jects.  We  read  of  interesting  events  you  plan 
and  many  times  we  do  not  know  the  outcome. 
We’re  sure  each  group  is  interested  in  the 
activities  oi  others  so  send  to  the  Newsletter 
reports  on  what  you  plan  and  what  is  even 
more  important  tell  us  the  results  of  your 
planning. 


Symphony  Balls 

From  now  on  we  will  be  hearing  a  great  deal 
about  those  glamoi'ous  Symphony  Balls.  The 
Austin  (Tex.)  Women’s  Symphony  League 
held  its  Ball  October  17th.  It  had  the  intri¬ 
guing  title  of  “Around  the  World  Ball’’.  The 
Utah  Symphony  Guild  called  their  gala  event 
the  “Lucky  Thirteenth  Ball’’.  The  name  was 
derived  not  only  from  the  date  of  the  event, 
Friday,  November  13th.  but  also  pertained  to 
Conductor  Maurice  Abravanel’s  13th  season 
with  the  Utah  Symphony.  The  New  Haven 
Symphony  Women’s  Committee  is  planning  a 
Spring  affair  “April  in  Paris”. 

Other  Fund  Raisers 

The  Springfield  (III.)  Symphony  Guilds  have 
been  having  a  busy  season.  There  are  two 
groups — the  Day  unit  and  the  Night  unit,  the 
latter  being  comprised  of  business  and  profes¬ 
sional  women  who  meet  monthly  in  the  eve¬ 
ning.  This  group  cooperates  closely  with 
the  Day  unit  on  all  major  money  making 
drives  and  in  addition  has  smaller  projects  of 
its  own.  In  September  a  Pumpkin-Center 
Festival  was  held  on  the  spacious  grounds  of 
a  Springfield  restaurant.  This  Fair  sported  all 
the  gimmicks  and  trappings  of  a  Cotmty  Fair 
in  miniature.  Early  in  November  a  fabulous 
“Furs  and  Jewels”  style  show  was  given  at  a 
local  night  club.  The  models  came  from  the 
ranks  of  the  symphony  women  and  the  furs 
and  jewels  were  supplied  by  local  merchants. 
The  guests  also  enjoyed  a  full  coiuse  dinner 
and  a  floor  show.  Both  of  these  events  were 
so  successful  financially  that  they  are  sched¬ 
uled  again  for  1960.  A  committee  is  busy 
making  plans  for  the  third  annual  Symphony 
Ball  in  February  to  be  known  as  the  “(k>lden 
Gate”  Ball  and,  as  an  interim  project,  quite  a 
few  of  the  symphony  women  were  busy  de¬ 
livering  Thanksgiving  turkeys,  arrangements 
having  been  made  with  the  owner  of  a  nearby 
turkey  farm  to  allow  the  Guild  a  certain  per¬ 
centage  of  all  sales. 

The  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Symphony  Women’s 
Committee  reports  their  International  Sym¬ 
phony  Fashion  Gala  was  like  a  Carnegie  Hall 
concert,  a  Broadway  Oi>ening  Night  and  a 
Haute  Couture  opening  rolled  into  one  and 
that  one  of  the  very  good  reasons  why  this 
brilliant  evening  was  lifted  high  above  the 
stature  of  a  mere  fashion  show  was  the 
musical  setting  provided  for  it  by  the  Atlanta 
Symphony  Orchestra  and  Conductor  Henry 
Sopkin.  "The  perfect  timing  and  the  enchant¬ 
ing  musical  scores  added  a  new  dimension  to 
fa^ion. 

The  Roanoke  Women's  Auxiliary  held  an 
Attic  Fair  and  Christmas  Bazaar  in  October. 
Their  booths  sold  Antiques,  China,  Glass  and 
Silver,  Needlework,  Handcrafts,  Christmas 
Decorations,  Books  and  Records,  Clothing, 
and  Household  Items. 

Informed  Concert  Goers 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  many  of  the 
womens  associations  are  promoting  pre¬ 
concert  lectures.  The  Pittsburgh  Symphony 
Womens  Association  has  announced  the  dates 
for  the  current  series  of  Symphony  Silhou¬ 
ettes — six  entertaining  and  ^ucational  lunch- 
eon-lectures  to  be  presented  during  the  sea¬ 
son.  The  first  was  on  October  29th  and  the 
others  are  scheduled  for  December  10,  Jun- 
uary  28,  February  18,  March  10  and  April  29th. 
Luncheons  are  at  12:45  and  are  followed  by  a 
discussion  of  coming  Pittsburgh  Symphony 
Programs.  The  Cedar  Rapids  Womens  Com¬ 
mittee  reports  that  one  of  their  most  popular 
and  rewarding  activities  is  the  pre-concert 


lecture.  These  are  held  in  the  homes  of  the 
members  on  the  Friday  morning  preceding  the 
concert.  Mr.  Henry  Denecke,  Conductor,  dis¬ 
cusses  the  symphonic  literature,  and  the  guest 
artist  or  an  authority  in  the  same  field  tells 
about  the  solo  composition.  Members  of  the 
New  Haven  Symphony  Womens  Committee 
are  privileged  to  attend  dress  rehearsals  of 
the  orchestra  and  they  also  have  the  sym¬ 
phony  program  lectures  the  morning  of  the 
concerts. 

After  the  Concert 

After-concert  activities  are  becoming  popu¬ 
lar.  The  Waukesha  Symphony  Womens 
Auxiliary  sponsors  a  coffee  hour  after  each 
concert.  Everyone  is  welcome  and  the  con¬ 
tribution  of  ten  cents  helps  defray  expenses. 
Cedar  Rapids  Womens  Committee  also  has  a 
coffee  hour  following  their  concerts  and  the 
Muncie  Symphony  Womens  League  holds  a 
reception. 

Preparing  for  Future  Concerts 

The  Minneapolis  Symphony  Orchestra^k- 
mens  Association  sponsored  their  4th  ai|V.l 
Young  Artists  Contest  on  November  ZYth. 
Judges  chose  five  finalists  from  the  eleven 
entries  and  these  competed  the  following  day 
before  an  enthusiastic  audience.  $500  in  prize 
money  is  donated  each  year  by  a  member  of 
the  Womens  Association  and  it  is  their  hope 
that  the  contest  will  uncover  superior  musical 
talent  and  give  encouragement  and  honor  to 
the  most  accomplished  young  musicians  of 
Minnesota.  In  addition  to  the  prize  money, 
very  attractive  scholarship  benefits  are 
awarded.  While  there  were  three  winners 
chosen  from  the  finalists  the  other  two  yoimg 
people  showed  such  promise  efforts  are  being 
made  to  secure  scholarship  benefits  for  them 
also. 

Membership  Growth 

A  remarkable  report  of  progress  comes  from 
the  Fresno  Philharmonic  Womens  Symphony 
League.  Founded  in  1955  with  just  17  mem¬ 
bers  it  now  has  283  women  actively  interestad 
in  furthering  the  Philharmonic  program. 
season  the  group  pledged  $6,500.  To  raise 
amount  they  presented  a  September  Pops 
Concert  and  Dinner-Dance,  and  are  sponsor¬ 
ing  cultural  attractions  presented  by  traveling 
companies — the  first  of  these,  the  Roberto 
Iglesias  Spanish  Ballet  Co.  Other  projects  of 
this  group  include  the  orchestra’s  season  ticket 
sale.  Philharmonic  birthday  party,  secretarial 
assistance  for  the  Philharmonic  office,  coffee 
service  at  rehearsals,  concert  previews  and 
music  education  activities. 

The  San  Antonio  Symphony  Womens’  Com¬ 
mittee  must  have  had  fim  at  their  first 
general  meeting  of  this  season.  Their  vice 
president  who  is  in  charge  of  Student  Con¬ 
certs,  and  their  Junior  League  chairman,  to¬ 
gether  with  their  assistants  presented  a  musi¬ 
cal  skit  depicting  the  volunteer  giving  a 
musical  demonstration  to  the  school  children. 
Their  word  used  to  describe  the  drama  was 
“hilarious”. 

The  Wichita  Symphony  Women’s  Associa¬ 
tion  has  an  imusual  publicity  idea — a  long, 
slim  paper  book  mark  with  the  top  section 
turned  down  over  the  outside  cover  of  the 
Symphony  program.  At  the  top  are  the  words 
“Find  your  Place  in  the  Wichita  Symphony 
Women’s  Association”  and  under  this  is  listed 
the  purpose:  “To  promote  the  growth  of  the 
Wichita  Symphony  Society;  Major  Activity — 
Preview  Coffee  each  Friday  preceding  the 
concert;  Additional  Activities — Five  Univer¬ 
sity  Scholarships,  Season  Ticket  Drive,  Pub¬ 
lishing  and  Distributing  the  “Podium”,  and 
Program  Advertising.  At  the  bottom  of  the 
(Continued  on  Page  9) 
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Youth  Concerts 


They  SHALL  Have  Music  —Almost  Wherever  They  Go! 


The  continued  development  and  expansion 
of  concerts  for  “Young  People”,  “Teen-Agers” 
“Youth”,  “Children”  and  “Tiny  Tots”  are  ac¬ 
tivities  of  which  the  orchestra  world  can  be 
most  proud.  Increasingly,  concerts  of  impres¬ 
sive  artistic  and  educational  value  are  being 
made  available  to  America’s  children  through¬ 
out  all  sections  of  the  U.S.  and  Canada.  The 
following  notes  cover  only  a  tiny  sampling  of 
the  orchestra  reports  telling  of  this  year’s 
wide  range  of  activity  on  behalf  of  music 
and  youth. 

Concerts  in  Rural  Schools: 

Clarence  H.  Heagy,  Consultant  in  Instru¬ 
mental  Music  for  the  Fresno  County  Schools, 
California,  reports  on  an  experimental  rural 
school  program  developed  last  year  through 
his  office  and  with  the  help  of  the  Music 
Performance  Trust  Fund. 

An  eight  piece  ensemble  including  strings, 
i^Uwinds  and  piano — all  members  of  the 
^IPio  Philharmonic — was  engaged  to  pre- 
senl  eight  one-hour  concerts  in  the  rural 
schools  of  the  county.  Usually  the  concerts 
were  played  for  students  in  the  fourth  to 
eighth  grades  but  occasionally  a  brief  concert 
was  given  also  for  the  primary  grade  children. 
The  programs  included  instrument  demon¬ 
strations,  solo  and  ensemble  work.  In  each 
school,  the  group  always  presented  an  in¬ 
strumental  clinic  for  the  members  of  the 
school  orchestra.  Mr.  Heagy  reports  that  the 


SYMPHONY  WOMENS 
ASSOCIATIONS— 

(Continued  from  Page  8) 
bookmark  is  an  application  for  membership  in 
the  Womens  Association. 

As  we  look  through  the  various  Symphony 
programs  we  note  that  more  and  more  of 
them  have  a  regular  page  for  the  Womens 
Committee  reports.  In  the  November  and 
^^ember  programs  the  Chattanooga  Sym- 
^Bny  Guild  suggests  that  a  good  Christmas 
^nt  idea  is  a  gift  membership  in  the  Guild. 
They  have  attractive  gift  cards  available  and 
each  gift  membership  brings  invitations  to 
special  events  which  will  be  thoroughly  en¬ 
joyable  to  anyone  who  appreciates  fine  music. 
They  ask  “What  comparable  value  can  you 
find  for  a  mere  three  dollars?”  and  go  one 
step  farther  to  suggest  that  the  ladies  be  their 
own  Santa  Clause  and  give  themselves  a 
membership! 

It  is  gratifying  and  a  joy  to  read  of  the 
interest  the  “younger  set”  is  taking  in  the 
work  of  their  symphony  orchestra.  The  Utah 
Symphony  sponsors  a  group  called  the  “Sym¬ 
phony  Sub-Debs” — a  service  organization  of 
young  high  school  students  who  are  searon 
ticket  holders  and  interested  in  promoting 
culture  in  their  area.  At  a  tea  given  this  fall 
the  Sub-Debs  made  a  gift  of  $150  to  Conductor 
Abravanel  to  be  used  for  the  Utah  Symphony 
Progress  Fund.  The  Pasadena  Symphony  has 
an  active  organization  called  the  “Symphony 
Teens”.  The  Long  Beach  Symphonettes  is  a 
city  wide  organization  of  high  school  girls  who 
wish  to  furffier  the  interests  of  music.  Their 
members  usher  at  the  orchestra  concerts  and 
present  a  scholarship  to  a  winner  of  the  Young 
Artists  Competition.  Funds  for  this  award  are 
raised  through  a  recital  in  which  the  Sym¬ 
phonettes  themselves  participate.  Other  acti¬ 
vities  during  the  year  include  a  membership 
tea,  a  mother-daughter  tea,  and  a  reception 
honoring  winners  of  the  Young  Artists  Com¬ 
petition. 

Send  in  your  Womens  Associations  inven¬ 
tory  Cards — send  in  Reports  on  Your  Projects. 


project  was  considered  most  successful  and 
it  is  hoped  that  it  can  be  extended  to  many 
more  of  the  county’s  142  rural  schools  during 
the  current  season. 


Edward  P.  Lester  of  the  Fresno  Philhar¬ 
monic  and  fellow  violinists  in  Fresno  County 
School  clinic  session. 


Concerts  in  Towns  and  Villages 

Massachusetts:  Lexington,  Lincoln,  Sud¬ 
bury,  Wayland,  Weston — with  populations  of 
24,000,  3,000,  5,000,  7,000  and  8,000  and  located 
several  miles  from  a  metropolitan  center — 
will  have  symphony  concerts  for  the  children 
of  their  communities  this  season  under  the 
sponsorship  of  a  non-profit  group,  titled  “Ad¬ 
ventures  in  Music”,  organized  for  this  specific 
purpose. 

Conductor  Kalman  Novak  attended  one  of 
the  League-Cleveland  Orchestra  Conductors 
Workshops  several  years  ago  and  learned  of 
the  Cleveland  Orchestra’s  extensive  program 
of  young  peoples’  concerts.  As  a  direct  out¬ 
growth  of  this  experience,  Mr.  Novak  has  pro¬ 
vided  the  leadei^ip  for  the  development  of 
“Adventures  in  Music”.  An  orchestra  com¬ 
posed  entirely  of  professional  musicians  will 
be  assembled  for  the  youth  concerts.  It  is 
anticipated  that  each  concert  will  cost  ap¬ 
proximately  $1,000  and  ticket  sale  revenue  will 
total  $600.  liie  “Adventures  in  Music”  organ¬ 
ization  is  handling  a  hmd  raising  drive  in 
order  to  meet  the  additional  costs  of  the  four 
concerts  scheduled  for  this  season. 

The  concerts  will  be  presented  in  Lexing¬ 
ton  on  Saturday  afternoons,  the  first  (Janu¬ 
ary)  for  students  in  the  4th,  5th  and  6th 
grades  and  the  second  in  February  for  stu¬ 
dents  in  the  1st,  2nd  and  3rd  grades.  The 
other  two  concerts  will  be  developed  accord¬ 
ing  to  decisions  based  on  experience  with  the 
first  two. 

“Adventures  in  Music”  has  the  full  coop¬ 
eration  of  the  school  superintendents  of  the 
five  communities,  various  local  civic  groups, 
and  the  official  endorsement  of  several  Parent 
Teachers  Associations.  The  Music  Supervisors 
of  all  five  conununities  are  working  with  Mr. 
Novak  in  the  plaiming  of  the  programs  and 
pre-concert  preparation.  The  supervisors  will 
each  take  their  turn  in  preparing  the  teaching 
aids  in  conjunction  with  the  music  for  each 
concert. 

Mr.  Novak  summarizes  the  project  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “Private  citizens  are  joining  together 
to  provide  an  enrichment  of  school  curricu¬ 
lum  which  can  seldom  be  afforded  by  public 
school  systems  using  public  funds;  and  sev¬ 
eral  communities  are  joining  together  to 
achieve  what  no  one  of  the  communities  could 
manage  alone”. 


Concerts  in  the  Cities 

FLORIDA 

University  of  Miami  Symphony,  Fabien  Se- 
vitzky.  Conductor,  played  the  first  unit  of  the 
1959-60  Young  Peoples  Concerts  to  7,000 
youngsters,  using  the  theme  “Building  of  the 
Orchestra.”  Each  section  of  the  orchestra 
walked  through  the  auditorium  showing  their 
instruments  to  the  young  people  until  finally 
the  entire  orchestra  was  assembled  on  stage. 
The  next  concert  in  this  series  will  be  pre¬ 
sented  the  latter  part  of  January. 

ARIZONA 

The  Tucson  Symphony's  December  Youth 
Concerts,  conducted  by  Frederic  Balazs,  pre¬ 
sented  the  following  program:  Mendelssohn, 
Overture  to  "Midsummer  Night’s  Dream”; 
Handel,  Pastoral  Symphony  from  the  “Mes¬ 
siah”;  Tschaikovsky,  ^herzo  from  Symphony 
No.  6;  and  two  student  soloists  in  works  by 
Mozart  and  Haydn. 

TENNESSEE 

Chattan^a  Symphony,  Julius  Hegyi,  Con¬ 
ductor,  shifted  from  a  policy  of  free  concerts 
for  young  people  to  admission  concerts  this 
season.  7,000  youngsters  parted  with  25c  each 
plus  bus  fare  in  order  to  attend  a  concert 
billed  as  an  “Adventure  in  Music”.  Prior  to 
the  concert,  they  had  received  extensive  con¬ 
cert  preparation  through  the  joint  work  by 
the  orchestra  and  the  school  system.  Follow¬ 
ing  the  concert,  the  orchestra’s  fan  mail  in¬ 
cluded  a  letter  from  Chuckle  Brown:  “Dear 
Mr.  Hegyi:  I  enjoyed  the  youth  concert.  I 
especially  liked  the  French  Horn  because  we 
are  studying  French.  Thank  you  and  please 
play  for  us  again.  Your  Friend,  Chuckle” 
(We  feel  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be  said  for 
the  audience  member  who  knows  why  he 
does  or  does  not  like  a  concert.) 

The  Nashville  Symphony,  Willis  Page,  Con¬ 
ductor,  is  presenting  brief  concerts  in  eight 
high  schools  in  Nashville  and  adjacent  county 
area  this  season  through  the  joint  sponsor¬ 
ship  of  the  Music  Performance  Trust  F\uid, 
the  Nashville  Rotary  Club  and  other  donors. 
In  addition  to  these  in-school  concerts,  the 
Orchestra  will  play  five  performances  each  of 
a  Fall  and  a  Spring  Youth  concert  for  mem¬ 
bers  of  5th  and  6th  grades.  Teaching  mater¬ 
ials  are  distributed  to  teachers  in  125  par¬ 
ticipating  schools. 

IOWA 

Sioux  City  Symphony,  Leo  Kucinski,  Con¬ 
ductor,  is  continuing  with  its  extensive 
program  of  in-school  concerts  this  season. 
The  concerts  are  financed  through  a  real 
estate  tax  levied  expressly  for  use  by  the 
Sioux  City  Symphony  in  its  educational  work. 

ONTARIO 

London  Symphony,  Martin  Boundy,  (Con¬ 
ductor,  sold  four  youth  concerts  to  the  city’s 
school  administration  for  the  1959-60  season. 

OHIO 

Cincinnati  Symphony,  Max  Rudolf,  Con¬ 
ductor;  Haig  Yaghjian,  Assistant  Conductor; 
will  present  twelve  Young  Peoples  Concerts; 
three  Junior  High  School  Concerts  and  two 
“Kinderkonzerts”  this  season. 

Dayton  Philharmonic,  Paul  Katz,  Conduc¬ 
tor,  is  presenting  three  concerts  each  of  four 
different  programs  this  season — a  total  of 
twelve  concerts.  The  concert  programs  are 
developed  around  geographical  tiiemes:  Euro¬ 
pean  Program,  Scandinavian  and  English  Pro¬ 
gram,  South  American  Program;  North 
American  Program.  Extensive  program  notes 
are  distributed  to  the  schools  for  pre-concert 
preparation. 

HAWAII 

Honolulu  Symphony,  George  Barati,  Con¬ 
ductor,  is  presenting  four  youth  concerts  un- 
( Continued  on  Page  10) 
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YOUTH  CONCERTS— 

(Continued  from  Page  9) 
der  the  sponsorship  of  the  Honolulu  Sym¬ 
phony  Womens  Committee  and  with  assistance 
from  the  Honolulu  Junior  League.  In  addition 
to  the  concerts,  the  Womens  Cwnmittee  en¬ 
gages  musicians  from  the  orchestra  for  an 
extensive  pre-concert  orientation  program. 
Last  season,  small  groups  of  musicians  pre¬ 
sented  eighty  programs  in  the  schools.  In¬ 
struments  are  demonstrated  and  a  brief  en¬ 
semble  concert  is  played.  The  Women’s  Com¬ 
mittee  expects  to  increase  the  pre-concert 
work  this  season.  Children  attend!^  the 
Youth  Concerts  pay  a  modest  admission  fee 
and  the  balance  of  the  costs  of  the  concerts 
are  assumed  by  the  Womens  Committee. 

LOUISIANA 

New  Orleans  Philharmonic  Symphony, 
Alexander  Hilsberg,  Conductor,  will  present 
twelve  youth  concerts,  six  children’s  concerts 
three  pre-school  concerts,  and  four  college 
campus  concerts  for  the  current  season. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

The  National  Symphony,  Howard  Mitchell, 
Conductor,  again  will  present  the  five  week 
spring  series  of  concerts  for  young  people 
visiting  the  nation’s  capital.  The  series  is  made 
possible  through  the  generosity  of  Mrs.  Her¬ 
bert  A.  May.  The  series,  titled  “Music  for 
Young  America,’’  is  in  addition  to  the  Orches¬ 
tra’s  extensive  schedule  of  concerts  for  young 
people  residing  in  Washington. 

Concerts  in  the  Largest  Cities 

IN  THE  NEW  YORK  CITY  AREA 

Brooklyn  Philharmonia,  Siegfried  Landau, 
Conductor,  will  present  three  Saturday  after¬ 
noon  youth  concerts  this  season.  Series  ticket 
prices  are  $2,  $3,  and  $4.00. 

Staten  Island  Symphony,  Myron  Levite, 
conductor,  will  continue  with  an  annual  free 
concert  for  children.  The  concert  last  spring 
featured  Robert  Rohe’s  new  work,  “Land  of 
Bottle”  which  is  scored  for  orchestra  and  eight 
Coke  bottles  of  various  sizes  tuned  to  the 
musical  scale.  While  the  orchestra  was  figur¬ 
ing  out  where  to  find  experienced  “bottle 
players,”  a  small  item  concerning  the  forth¬ 
coming  appearance  of  a  “Bottle  Band”  on  Ted 
Mack’s  Amateur  Hour  came  to  their  attention. 
The  “Bottle  Band”  turned  out  to  be  a  group 
of  girls  from  Wagner  C!ollege  who  took  very 
seriously  their  first  symphonic  engagement. 
The  ctxnplete  program  included:  Mozart, 
Overture  frwn  “Marriage  <rf  Figaro”;  Haydn, 
Symphonie  Militaire,  No.  100;  Wagner,  March 
of  the  Meistersingers,  in  which  the  Staten 
Island  Junior  Museum  Orchestra  joined  with 
the  adult  orchestra;  Rohe,  “Land  of  Bottle”; 
and  a  piano  feature  titled  “How  the  Piano 
Student  Progresses”  in  which  the  pianist  and 
orchestra  played  “The  Blue  Danube”;  Bee¬ 
thoven’s  “Fuer  Ellise”  and  Sonata  No.  6,  and 
the  first  movement  of  the  Grieg  Piano  Con¬ 
certo. 

PHILADELPHIA 

The  Philadelphia  Orchestra,  Eugene  Or- 
mandy,  Conductor,  William  Smith,  Associate 
Conductor,  will  continue  the  dual  series  of 
concerts  for  Children  and  for  Senior  Students. 
The  Children’s  Concerts  Committee  is  spon¬ 
soring  a  emnposition  contest  for  young  com¬ 
posers  under  12  years  of  age.  'The  winning 
composition  will  be  played  at  the  final  Chil¬ 
dren’s  Concert  this  season  and  Mr.  Smith  has 
issued  a  warning  that  adult  assistance  with 
compositions  will  immediately  disqualify  the 
child  competitor. 

The  Philadeli^a  Orchestra  has  received  a 
$10,000  grant  from  the  Presser  Foundation  for 
pui^ase  of  student  tickets  for  the  regular 
subscription  concerts,  special  concerts  and  the 
Senior  Student  Concerts.  The  tickets  will  be 
given  to  young  people  who  could  not  otherwise 
attend  the  concerts. 


Musical  Chairs  as  Played 
By  Conductors  and 
Managers 

The  following  appointments  of  conductors 
and  managers  are  effective  for  the  1959-60 
Season. 

Conductors’  Appointments 
Altoona  Symphony:  Karl  Kritz  who  also  holds 
the  position  of  Associate  Conductor  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Symphony. 

Buffalo  Philharmonic:  As  associate  Conduc¬ 
tor,  Joseph  Wincenc  who  also  is  (Conductor 
of  the  Amherst  Symphony  and  the  Orchard 
Park  Symphony. 

Casper  Civic  Sjmiphony:  Ernest  G.  Hagen, 
former  conductor  of  the  Wartburg  Com¬ 
munity  Symphony. 

Charleston  Symphony,  S.  C.:  Donn  Mills, 
former  conductor  of  the  Knox -Galesburg 
Symphony. 

Cincinnati  Symphony:  As  Assistant  Con¬ 
ductor,  Haig  Yaghjian,  former  conductor  of 
the  Fresno  Philharmonic. 

Florida  Symphony:  Henry  Mazer,  former  con¬ 
ductor  of  the  Wheeling  Symphony.  Mr. 
Mazer  will  return  to  Wheeling  for  three  of 
the  1959-60  concerts. 

Fort  Lauderdale  Symphony:  Mario  di  Bona- 
ventura,  formerly  of  Dartmouth  College 
music  faculty. 

F'resno  Philharmonic:  Paul  Vermel,  former 
conductor  of  Hudson  Valley  Symphony  and 
the  Henry  Street  Settlement  Music  School 
Orchestra,  New  York  City. 

Helena  Symphony:  Gordon  Childs.  Donald 
Nitz,  former  conductor  has  accepted  a 
position  with  Northern  Montana  College. 
Huntsville  Civic  Orchestra:  Russell  Gerhart, 
former  conductor  of  the  St.  Louis  String 
Ensemble. 

Knox -Galesburg  Symphony:  James  Cheyne 
Minneapolis  Symphony.  As  Assistant  Con¬ 
ductor,  Thomas  B.  Nee,  Conductor  of  the 
Minneapolis  Civic  Orchestra. 

Monterey  County  Symphony:  Earl  B.  Murray, 
also  newly  appointed  conductor  of  the  San 
Diego  Symphony,  and  former  Assistant 
Conductor  of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony. 
Nashville  Symphony:  Willis  Page,  former 
Associate  Conductor  of  the  Buffalo  Philhar¬ 
monic. 

Oak  Ridge  Symphony:  Eugene  Cohen. 
Oakland  Symphony:  Gerhard  Samuel,  former 
Associate  Conductor  of  the  Minneapolis 
Symphony. 

Phoenix  Symphony:  Guy  Taylor,  former  con¬ 
ductor  of  the  Nashville  Symphony. 

Portland  Symphony:  Piero  Bellugi,  former 
conductor  of  the  Oakland  Symphony. 

Radio  City  Music  Hall:  As  Assistant  Conduc¬ 
tor,  Ronald  Ondrejka,  former  conductor  of 
The  U.  S.  Seventh  Army  Symphony. 
Raleigh  Symphony:  Nicholas  Pappas,  former 
conductor  of  the  Washington  Civic  Sym¬ 
phony,  D.  C. 

Saginaw  Symphony:  Wayne  Dunlap,  also  con¬ 
ductor  of  the  Plymouth  Symphony. 

St.  Louis  String  Ensemble:  Max  Steindel,  cel¬ 
list  with  the  St.  Louis  Symphony,  and  con¬ 
ductor  of  the  Alton  Symphony. 

St  Paul  Civic  Philharmonic  Society:  Leopold 
Sipe,  former  conductor  of  the  College  of 
Puget  Sound — Tacoma  Symphony. 

San  Diego  Symphony:  Earl  Bernard  Murray, 
also  conductor  of  the  Monterey  Coimty 
Symphony,  and  former  Assistant  Conductor 
of  the  San  Francisco  Symphony. 


Southeast  Iowa  Symphony:  Keylor  Noland, 
former  violinist  with  the  Detroit  Symphony. 

Tulsa  Philharmonic:  As  Associate  Conductor, 
Herbert  Garber,  formerly  Assistant  Con¬ 
ductor  of  Hartford  Symphony. 

University  of  Miami  Symphony:  Fabien 
Sevitzky,  former  conductor  of  the  Indiana¬ 
polis  Symphony. 

United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
Symphony:  John  Gosling,  conducting  as¬ 
sistant  and  first  trumpet  of  the  U.  S.  Marine 
Band. 

Managers’  Appointments 

Abilene  Symphony:  Alan  McCracken,  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  League  1959  Management  Course. 

Charlotte  Fine  Arts  Fund:  George  M.  Schae¬ 
fer,  member  of  the  League  1959  Manage¬ 
ment  Course. 

Chicago  Symphony:  Seymour  Raven,  former¬ 
ly  Chicago  Tribune  music  critic. 

Columbus  Symphony,  Ohio:  Oleg  Lobanov. 

Erie  Philharmonic:  John  Schickling,  formerly 
associated  with  Columbia  Concerts. 

Fort  Wayne  Philharmonic:  Nat  Greenlfl| 
former  Personnel  Manager,  Kansas 
Philharmonic,  and  a  member  of  the  League 
1959  Management  Course. 

Honolulu  Symphony:  Marshall  Turkin,  for¬ 
mer  manager  of  the  Fort  Wayne  Philhar¬ 
monic. 

Los  Angeles:  George  Kuyper,  former  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Chicago  Symphony,  has  accepted 
a  newly  created  executive  position  relating 
both  to  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic  and 
the  Hollywood  Bowl  Concerts. 

Music  Committee  of  the  People-to-People 
Program:  Ralph  Black,  former  manager  of 
the  National  Symphony. 

National  Symphony:  Raymond  F.  Kohn,  for¬ 
mer  manager  of  Radio  Station  WGMS. 

Oakland  Symphony:  Kurt  Salomon,  former 
manager  of  the  Israel  Philharmonic. 

Philadelphia  Orchestra:  Roger  Hall,  former 
Assistant  Manager  of  The  Chicago  Sym¬ 
phony,  and  more  recently  associated  with 
Capitol  Records. 

Pittsburgh  Symphony:  As  Assistant  Manag^^ 
Frank  Ratka  who  was  a  member  of  the 
League  1959  Management  Course. 

As  Publicity  Director,  Mark  Huber,  former 
manager  of  the  Wichita  Falls  Symphony. 

Sacramento  Philharmonic:  Mrs.  Genevieve 
Fisher,  former  manager  of  the  Honolulu 
Symphony. 

San  Antonio  S3rmphony:  Clinton  Norton,  for¬ 
mer  manager  of  the  Columbus  Symphony, 
Ohio. 

Springfield  Symphony,  Mass.:  As  Assistant 
Manager,  Gill^rt  Rose,  member  of  the 
League  1959  Management  Course. 

Worcester  Orchestra:  John  W,  Sheldon,  for¬ 
merly  associated  with  Columbia  Artists 
Management. 

1960-61  Changes  have  been  announced  as 
follows: 

Minneapolis  Symphony:  Antal  Dorati,  Con¬ 
ductor,  has  resigned  effective  at  the  end 
of  the  1959-60  season.  Rafael  Druian,  con- 
certmaster,  has  resigned  effective  the  end 
of  the  current  season  to  accept  the  concert- 
master’s  position  with  the  Cleveland  Or¬ 
chestra. 

Cleveland  Orchestra:  Josef  Gingold,  Concert- 
master,  has  resigned  effective  ffie  end  of 
the  current  season  to  accept  a  teaching  posi¬ 
tion  with  the  School  of  Music  of  Indiana 
University. 

York  Symphony:  Robert  Mandel,  Conductor, 
has  resigned  effective  at  the  end  of  the 
1959-60  season. 
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Music  Critics  Association 


1959  Annual  Conference, 
And  Seventh  Annual 
Workshop 

October  16.  17,  18.  1959 
Washington.  D.  C. 

Host  Orchestra;  The  National  Symphony 
Host  Newspapers: 

Washington  Daily  News 
Washington  Evening  Star 
Washington  Post 


The  Music  Critics  Association’s  1959  Work¬ 
shop  and  Annual  Conference,  held  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  October  16-18,  is  the  final 
national  conference  to  be  presented  under  the 
Rockefeller  Foundatiwi  grants  made  to  the 
League  for  this  purpose  although  a  western 
sectional  meeting  will  be  presented  under  the 
auspices  of  the  League  amd  the  grant  next 
summer  in  conjunction  with  the  League’s 
West  Coast  Workshop  for  Conductors,  Com¬ 
posers  and  Musicians  at  Asilomar  on  the 
fl^Merey  Peninsula,  California,  in  July. 

^Tlie  Critics  Workshops  were  initiated  by 
the  League  in  1953  through  joint  sponsorship 
with  the  Critics  Circle  of  New  York  City 
and  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Society.  In 
1954,  the  League  received  a  grant  from  the 
Rockefeller  Foundation  which  included  funds 
for  critics  workshops  during  the  next  three 
years.  The  workshops  were  presented  in 
Los  Angeles,  Louisville  and  Cleveland  with 
the  symphony  orchestras  of  each  city  serving 
as  co-sponsors  and  the  local  newspapers  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  activities. 


In  1957,  the  Foundation  grant  to  the  League 
was  extended  for  three  additional  years  for 
the  purpose  of  continuing  the  Workshops  and 
assisting  the  critics  in  establishing  their  own 
professional  organization.  Workshops  were 
pi-esented  in  Detroit,  Pittsburgh  and  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. — again  with  joint  sponsorship 
^  the  orchestras  and  newspapers  of  those 
dkos.  The  Music  Critics  Association  was 
opined  on  an  intematiorud  basis  and  in¬ 
corporated  during  this  period. 

The  1960  summer  meeting  of  music  critics 
from  the  Western  States  will  complete  the 
series  of  meetings  presented  under  the 
League  grant.  The  Critics  Associatiwi,  how¬ 
ever,  has  requested  the  League  to  CMitinue  to 
serve  as  the  Association’s  administrative 
agency  for  the  next  two  years. 

The  Critics  Association  accepted  the  invita¬ 
tions  of  the  Chattanooga  Symphony  and  the 
Chattanooga  Times  to  hold  the  next  national 
meeting  in  Chattanooga,  Tennessee  in  late 
October  or  early  November,  1960. 


Washington  Meeting 

The  1959  Conference  and  Workshop  held  in 
Wa^ington,  D.  C.,  October  16-18  consisted  of 
a  crowded  fifty -two  hour  period  of  discus¬ 
sions,  music  listening  and  review  writing  for 
the  nearly  forty  critics  in  attendance.  They 
represented  large  and  small  city  newspapers 
operating  in  twenty -<me  states,  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  three  countries — Canada,  The 
Philippines  and  the  United  States. 

The  critics  participated  in  two  panel  ses¬ 
sions — one  devoted  to  “The  United  States 
Government  and  Music,’’  and  the  other  con¬ 
cerned  with  contemporary  music.  They  at¬ 
tended  two  concerts  presented  especially  fcM* 
them  by  the  National  Symphony  Orchestra, 
and  the  Budapest  String  C^artet  sponsored 
by  the  Gertrude  Clarke  Whittall  Foundation, 
Library  of  Congress. 


Left  to  rlsht: 

Paul  Henry  Lang,  Music 
Critic,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune;  Thomas  B. 
Sherman,  Music  Editor, 
St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch ; 
David  Kolinski,  Mwdc 
Critic,  Wiimington 
Journal  -  Every  Evening, 
Del.;  Miles  Ka.stendierk, 
Music  Critic,  New  York 
Journal  American; 

Mary  Lindsay-Oliver, 
Music  and  Drama  Critic, 
Carmel  Pine  Cone. 
Carmel,  Calif.;  .Mrs. 
Judith  Brown,  Music, 
Art,  Drama  Critic, 

New  Britain  Herald, 
Conn. 


Each  critic  was  charged  with  the  responsi¬ 
bility  of  writing  an  anonymous  review  of  each 
concert  and  then  taking  part  in  the  subse¬ 
quent  review  analysis  sessions.  In  its  spare 
time,  the  group  attended  a  cocktail  party  and 
dinner  presented  by  the  National  Symphony 
Society,  a  cocktail  party  given  by  the  three 
Washington  newspapers — the  Daily  News,  the 
Evening  Star  and  the  Post,  and  found  time 
for  a  sight  seeing  trip  which  included  a  visit 
to  the  Music  Division  of  the  Library  of 
Congress. 

The  following  reports  of  the  Workshop  are 
extracted  from  some  of  the  articles  published 
in  the  critics’  home  city  newspapers. 

I 

Reprinted  from  The  New  York  Times,  Oct.  19,  1959 

Critics  Criticized 
On  Music  Reviews 

Get  Taste  of  Own  Medicine  at  Meeting 
In  Capital  After  Two  Concerts 
By  Ros>  Parmenter 

Speciol  to  The  New  York  Times 

WASHINGTON,  Oct.  18 — Music  critics  had 
a  taste  of  their  own  medicine  this  weekend. 
They  heard  criticisms  of  their  reviews  de¬ 
livered  in  the  unsparing  terms  they  often  use 
themselves  in  criticizing  musicians.  What  is 
more,  they  wrote  the  reviews  especially  to 
have  them  picked  apart. 

“Imprecise  in  diction.”  “To  slammy.”  “Lit¬ 
erate,  but  dull.”  “Inaccurate  in  its  facts.” 
“Too  slangy.”  “Following  the  gee  whiz  school 
of  writing.”  These  were  some  of  the  charges 
leveled  against  reviews  submitted  by  critics 
for  dissectifm  by  fellow  members  of  the  Music 
Critics  Association  at  its  annual  meeting  here. 

The  events  the  critics  reviewed  in  their 
earnest  attempt  at  self-appraisal  were  the 
two  amcerts  given  especially  for  them  by  two 
Washington  organizations.  The  first,  designed 
to  test  &eir  skill  in  criticizing  orchestral  mu¬ 
sic,  was  the  concert  given  Friday  night  at 
Constitution  Hall  by  the  National  Symphony 
under  Howard  Mitchell.  The  second,  aimed  to 
test  them  on  chamber  music,  was  last  night’s 
concert  of  the  Budapest  String  Quartet  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  Gertrude  Clarke  Whittall 
Foundatiui  of  the  Library  of  Congress. 


Given  Anonymously 

The  reviews  were  submitted  anonymously, 
so  reputations  were  spared,  even  if  feelings 
were  not.  Most  of  the  criticizing  of  the  or¬ 
chestral  reviews  was  done  yesterday  by  Miles 
Kastendieck,  association  president,  and  critic 
of  The  New  York  Journal -American,  who 
spoke  for  the  committee  of  three  who  went 
through  all  the  orchestral  articles. 

Two  main  types  of  reviews  that  Mr.  Kasten¬ 
dieck  criticiz^  were  those  that  were  “reports 
rather  than  critiques”  and  those  that  were 
“like  program  notes.”  While  scxne  winced,  he 
read  aloud  what  he  said  were  examples  of 
each  offending  type.  Then  followed  hatchet 
jobs  on  details  of  other  criticisms  that  Mr. 
Kastendieck  read  aloud. 

At  one  point,  Paul  Henry  Lang  of  The  New 
York  Herald  TVibime,  another  member  of  the 
committee,  took  exception  to  what  his  col¬ 
league  said.  Mr.  Kastendieck  was  a  little 
scornful  that  one  critic  could  call  Aarcm  Cop¬ 
land’s  “Appalachian  Spring”  “dry  and  some¬ 
what  stem”  while  another  could  call  it 
“fragile  and  lovely.”  Such  verdicts,  he  said, 
were  “too  subjective.” 

“Such  diversity  is  an  excellent  sign,”  said 
Mr.  Lang.  “It’s  a  subjective  judgment,  and  it 
should  be  that.  It  would  be  terrible  if 
criticism  were  an  exact  science.” 

At  today’s  session  analyzing  the  chamber 
music  reviews,  the  chairman,  Thomas  Sher¬ 
man  of  The  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch,  and 
Theodore  Strongin  of  The  Chattanooga  Times 
read  the  reviews  without  comment,  and  left 
the  pulling  apart  to  the  assembled  critics. 
They  pitched  in  with  a  will. 

“An  unwieldly  lead,”  was  one  comment. 
“Too  analytical  for  the  ordinary  reader,”  was 
another.  “It  pretends  to  be  scholary  when 
basic  facts  have  been  misrepresented”  was  a 
third.  And  Mr.  Sherman,  one  of  the  older 
critics  here,  gave  this  advice:  “It’s  better  to 
be  naive  than  superficially  erudite.  Check  all 
your  information  and  donA  let  people  trip  you 
up  on  your  facts.” 

Forty  critics  registered  for  the  three-day 
meeting.  An  average  of  thirty -six  attended 
the  sessions,  with  one-third  being  women. 
The  association  voted  to  meet  next  year  in 
Chattanooga.  And  the  American  Symphony 
League,  which  founded  the  critics  workshops 
in  1953,  before  the  association  came  into 
being,  was  voted  to  continue  as  the  associa¬ 
tion’s  administrative  agency. 
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Reprinted  from  the  Chicago  American,  Oct.  19,  19S9 


SUndlnff: 

Thomas  B.  Sherman, 
Music  Editor,  St.  Louis 
Post  Dispatch. 

Seated : 

Jack  W.  Rudolph, 

Music  Critic,  Green  Bay 
Press-Gazette,  Wis.; 
Theodore  Stone,  Music 
Critic,  Chicago  Daily  De¬ 
fender;  Gordon  Mesiey, 
Music  Critic,  Indepen¬ 
dence  Examiner,  Mo.; 
Miles  Kastendieck, 
Music  Critic,  New  York 
Journal  American  (with 
back  to  camera). 


Reprinted  from  the  Sf.  Catharines  Standard  (Ont.), 

Oct.  31,  19S9 

Music  Critics  Agree: 

Must  be  Reporters 

By  E.  H.  Lompord 

The  music  critic  must  be  first  and  foremost 
a  reporter.  That  was  the  consensus  of  the 
Washington  meeting  of  the  Music  Critics  As¬ 
sociation,  gathered  for  workshop  sessions  in 
mid-October, 

We  learned  a  lot,  one  of  the  most  amazing 
facts  being  that  all  the  critics  there,  from  all 
over  the  U5.,  with  Mily  three  from  Canada, 
have  very  similar  problems.  There  were  40 
registered  at  the  conference,  mainly  from  the 
east  and  middle  west  for  obvious  reasons  of 
length  and  expense  of  travel  and  reluctance 
of  west  coast  editors  to  send  the  minions  so 
far. 

But  there  was  one  from  the  Philippines, 
believe  it  or  not,  Morli  Dharam,  “ciiltural  re¬ 
porter”  of  the  Manila  Times,  stateside  on  a 
trip,  and  a  delightful  little  lady  from  Carmel. 
Calif.,  a  man  from  Wichita  Falls,  Texas,  and  a 
lady  from  Pensacola,  Fla.  ITiere  were  12 
women  in  the  group,  in  addition  to  Mrs. 
Helen  Thwnpson,  executive  secretary  of  the 
American  Symphony  Orchestra  League,  the 
sponsoring  body. 

Perhaps  the  most  eminent  names  were 
those  of  Dr.  Paul  Henry  Lang  of  the  N.Y.  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune,  Miles  Kastendieck  of  the  N.Y. 
Joumal-American,  Ross  Parmenter  of  the  N.Y. 
Times,  Roger  Dettmer  of  the  Chicago  Ameri¬ 
can,  liiomas  B.  Sherman  of  the  St.  Louis  Post 
Dispatch,  Irving  Lowens  of  the  Washington 
Star  and  Paul  Hiune  of  the  Washingt(Mi  Post. 
The  Lwidon  Free  Press  sent  Lenore  Craw¬ 
ford  and  the  Kitchener-Waterloo  Record, 
W.  J,  Pitcher. 

In  the  group,  many  are  music  and  theatre 
critics  such  as  we  are  caUed,  these  being 
mainly  the  (xies  frexn  the  smaller  papers. 
Some  are  called  “arts  critics,”  to  cover  the 
vdiole  thing.  But  most  of  them,  we  discovered 
after  the  i^t  cautious  treading  in  a  strange 
group,  were  doing  their  job  because  they  love 
music  and-or  theatre,  no  (me  else  cm  the 
paper  was  interested  and  they  had  enough 
musi(»l  or  theatrical  knowledige  to  qualify, 
plus  the  tonerity  to  express  (pinions  in  print. 


For  that  is  the  crux  of  the  matter,  to  dare 
to  go  “out  on  a  limb”  and  express  an  opinion. 
Not  everyone  can  do  it.  A  critic’s  opinion  is 
necessarily  only  his  own  and  subject  to  dis¬ 
agreement,  sometimes  violent,  cm  the  part  of 
readers. 

In  the  review  analysis  session  after  the  cem- 
cert  of  the  National  Symphony  Orchestra,  the 
group  discussed  the  reviews  that  had  been 
written  and  handed  in  to  the  three  chosen  as 
judges,  Paul  Henry  Lang,  Miles  Kastendieck 
and  Ronald  flyer,  editor  of  Musical  Americ^a. 
Sentences  and  paragraphs  of  some  were  read, 
several  were  read  in  their  entirety,  ours 
among  them.  It  was  agreed  that  all  had  some 
worthwhile  thin^  in  them  but  the  wide 
divergence  of  opinions  on  the  same  concert 
only  pointed  up  the  faert  that  a  critical  re¬ 
view  is  a  personal  opiniem  in  the  end. 

But,  as  Dr.  Lang  said,  music  criticism 
should  aim  to  be  subjective  if  it  is  gcxxi. 
Elveryone  there  agreed  that  the  best  reviews 
showed  the  perscmality  of  the  reviewer,  al¬ 
though  they  h<X)ted  wi^  laughter  at  one  wild¬ 
ly  rhapscKiic  arti(de,  vowing  it  must  have 
been  written  by  a  woman!  Ours  was  difficult 
to  define  as  by  a  man  or  a  woman  but  they 
liked  the  perscmality  of  it,  even  while  offer¬ 
ing  valid  (ndticism.  All  this  was  deme  in  com¬ 
plete  anemymity,  so  no  feelings  were  hurt  and 
everyone  could  speak  freely. 

A  review  written  in  the  exact  order  of  the 
program  is  usually  not  the  best,  although 
sometimes  there  is  need  for  it.  It  is  a  matter 
of  perspective  in  comment.  Understatement 
is  Imtter  than  overstatement  in  showing  how 
much  you  know  about  the  music,  with  a 
warning  that  it  is  best  not  to  be  pretenti¬ 
ous.  But  if  a  reviewer  doesn’t  know  mucdi 
about  a  piece,  he  should  leave  it  out,  using  the 
N.  Y.  Time  slogan  “When  in  doubt,  leave  out.” 

But  a  balanc^ed  judgment  is  needed  and 
must  be  explained,  being  careful  not  to  use 
too  many  technic^  terms  and  pedantic 
phraseology.  And  overuse  of  flowery  adjec¬ 
tives — that  is  to  be  abhored. 

In  short.  Be  Yourself  in  writing  a  review, 
be  coll<xiuial  if  that  is  your  style  but  be  (xm- 
sistent  'The  dangers  of  flat  statements  regard¬ 
ing  anything  as  being  the  ultimate,  the  exces¬ 
sive  use  of  metaphors,  all  were  discussed,  with 
stress  on  the  fact  that  it  is  not  necessary  to 
criticize  to  write  a  review. 

In  short,  a  music  critic  is  a  reporter,  an 
appraiser,  an  educator  and  a  crusader  for  the 
cause  of  music. 


It's  A  Critical  Music 
Situation 

By  Roger  Dettmer 

WASHINGTON:  The  seventh  annual  con¬ 
vention  of  American  music  critics,  met  here 
last  week-end  in  sober  conclave,  resolved  no 
burning  issues  in  a  crush  of  panel  discussions, 
seminars,  caucus  meetings,  and  concerts.  But 
it  did  clarify,  for  40  assembled  delegates  from 
cities  large  and  small,  the  distance  that 
separates  big  and  small  town  toilers  in  the 
promotion,  approach  to,  and  assessment  of 
musical  happenings. 

It  also  and  this  less  rewardingly,  demon¬ 
strated  the  technical  mediocrity  of  most  (at 
the  very  least  many)  reviews,  filed  anony¬ 
mously  after  two  concerts  for  discussion  and 
dissection  by  the  assembly  in  closed  sessions. 

As  expected,  the  assessment  of  new  music 
— its  content,  appeal,  and  chances  for  survival 
— varied  with  the  previous  exposure  and  per¬ 
sonal  esthetic  of  each  reviewer  present. 

It  was  concluded,  and  generally  a^^B 
uiMn,  that  the  reception,  favorable  or  otflR*- 
wise,  of  contemporary  music  cannot  be,  and 
ought  not  to  be,  standardized.  Writing  styles, 
however,  if  impossible  to  standardize,  very 
much  need  to  be  improved  if  the  sever^ 
dozen  sample  specimens  submitted  (xiuld  be 
accepted  as  typical  of  composition  texlay. 

The  blatant  misuse  of  technical  terms  was 
as  prevalent  as  bad  grammar  and  cloudy 
punctuation.  Reporting  in  some  (xises  proved 
as  sloppy  as  syntax.  It  remains,  of  course,  for 
each  reviewer  to  improve  upon  his  own  work 
as  a  writer,  whether  for  newspaper  or  for 
magazine,  but  not  a  few  of  us  present  felt 
that  journalism  classes  might  be  a  healthy 
addition  to  the  agenda  of  future  conventions. 

There  were  in  the  space  of  60  hours,  three 
open  meetings  that  included  panel  discussions 
of  “The  United  States  Government  and  Mu¬ 
sic,”  later  “The  Music  of  Our  Time — Why 
DcKi’t  We  Hear  It?”  Delegates  departed  the 
former  session  aware,  if  nothing  more  sub¬ 
stantial,  that  a  covey  of  government  agenc^^ 
each  with  voluble  spokesmen,  is  spreading^B 
American  gospel  across  the  world. 

From  the  se<x>nd,  it  developed  that  music  of 
our  time  is  being  heard,  in  sufficiency  if  not 
always  in  quality  or  frequency,  in  the  major 
metropolitan  centers  of  this  (x>untry,  but  not 
necessarily  in  smaller  cities  dependent  upon 
organized-audience  concerts,  or  upon  a  com¬ 
munity  orchestra  with  limited  budget,  few 
public  (x>ncerts  and  curtailed  rehearsal  time. 

To  support  big  city  sophistication,  Washing¬ 
ton’s  expert  National  Symphony  orcdiestra — 
less  expertly  conducted  by  Howard  Mitchell — 
played  an  evening  program  of  Ginastera 
“Elstancia”  Suite,  (Copland  “Appalachian 
Spring,”  and  Villa-Lobos  Choros  No.  10, 
subtitled  “Rasga  o  Corocao,”  in  which  Howard 
University’s  superlative  choir,  150  voices 
strong,  joined.  The  Seventh  Beethoven  was 
an  after-intermission  fillip  for  an  audience 
of  visiting  critics  and  season  subscribers  in¬ 
vited  to  Friday’s  bonus  concert  in  that  ball 
room,  really,  on  18th  street,  N.  W.,  called 
Constitutiem  hall. 

It  may  be  remarked,  without  pursuing 
criticism  further  here,  that  audience  resp<mse 
was  so  sp<xitaneous  and  sustained  to  the 
Villa-Lobos  that  Mitchell  and  his  masses 
repeated  the  choral  finale.  An  excellent  or¬ 
chestra,  to  be  sure,  for  which  Mr.  Mitchell  can 
claim  much  credit,  that  must  play,  however, 
in  a  hall  disfiguringly  reverberant,  no  more 
intimate  than  the  lobby  of  Union  station,  and 
soon,  one  hopes  for  the  sake  of  district  resi¬ 
dents,  to  be  replaced  by  act  of  Congress. 

(Continued  on  Page  13) 
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Panel  Sottion: 

The  United  States  Government  and  Music 

Chairman:  Raymond  Morin,  Music  Critic,  Worcester  Telegram. 

Panel:  James  Magdanz,  Director,  Cultural  Presentation  Staff,  United  States  Depart¬ 

ment  of  State. 

Arthur  Vogel,  Division  Chief,  Cultural  Operations  Division,  United  States  In¬ 
formation  Agency. 

Harold  Boxer,  Music  Director,  “Voice  of  America”. 

Harold  Spivacke,  Chief,  Music  Division,  Library  of  Ckingress. 

Mrs.  Jouett  Shouse,  Chairman,  President’s  Music  Committee  of  The  People- 
to-People  Program. 


Raprintad  from  Tha  Chorlaston  (W.  Vo.)  Sunday 
Goiatta-Moll,  Oct.  25.  1959 

Universal  Language 

By  Bayard  F.  Ennis 

That  the  Federal  government  has  taken 
forward  strides  in  recent  years  in  the  further¬ 
ance  of  interest  in  American  music  abroad,  as 
well  as  of  familiarity  with  our  artists,  was 
^te|losed  in  no  uncertain  terms  at  the  seventh 
^^■lal  music  critics  workshop  held  recently 
i^Washington  by  the  Music  Critics  Assn,  and 
the  American  Symphony  Orchestra  League. 

The  workshop  was  attended  by  40  critics 
from  the  U.  S.,  Canada  and  the  Philippine 
Islands. 

At  the  opening  session  Friday,  Oct.  16,  the 
subject  was  “The  U.  S.  Government  and 
Music,”  and  speakers  included  James  Mag¬ 
danz,  director,  cultural  presentation  staff. 
State  Department;  Arthur  Vogel,  division 
chief,  cultural  operations  division  U.  S.  In¬ 
formation  Agency;  Harold  Boxer,  music  di¬ 
rector,  Voice  of  America,  and  Mrs.  Jouett 
Shouse,  chairman.  President’s  Music  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  People-to-People  Program. 

There  was  general  agreement  that  music 
is  most  easily  propagandized  successfully  be¬ 
cause  of  a  universal  language,  and  while  the 
emphasis  is  upon  the  importance  of  getting 
foreigners  acquainted  with  our  serious  music 
and  performers  in  that  held,  popular  music  is 
ignored. 


CRITICAL  MUSIC  SITUATION— 

(Continued  from  Page  12) 

The  Budapest  quartet,  joined  by  Violist 
Walter  Trampler,  gave  a  special  concert  Sat¬ 
urday  in  Coolidge  auditorium  of  the  library 
of  Congress.  The  program:  Villa-Lobos’ 
Quartet  No.  17,  played  for  the  first  time;  Roy 
Harris’  String  Quintet,  lost  until  this  year 
after  its  premiere  performance  in  1940,  and 
Mozart’s  6  Minor  Quintet,  K.  516. 


Jazz  is  considered  extremely  important  as 
a  means  of  making  contact  with  the  youth  of 
foreign  lands.  Rock  n’  Roll  is  generally  dis¬ 
credited  as  being  a  hybrid  affair,  and  the 
agencies  represented  at  the  worktop  steer 
clear  of  it  with  the  exception  of  The  Voice, 
which  occasionally  plays  Rock  n’  Roll  on  its 
programs. 

The  principal  aim  of  the  overall  program 
in  support  of  American  music  and  musicians 
abroad,  is  to  enhance  the  cultural  prestige  of 
this  country. 

In  so  doing  they  not  only  gain  increased 
respect  for  this  country,  but  also  combat  an 
opinion  of  long-standing  in  Europe  that  in  the 
field  of  the  arts  we  are  only  a  few  steps  above 
aboriginal  status. 

In  this  connection  the  victory  of  Van  Cli- 
burn  in  the  Tschaikowsky  Competition  in 
Moscow  last  year  has  likely  had  as  salutary  an 
effect  as  anything  because  of  the  wide-spread 
publicity  it  received. 

•  •  *  • 

Magdanz  outlined  the  features  of  the  inter¬ 
national  program  for  cultural  exchange, 
pointing  out  that  for  the  first  time  direct  gov¬ 
ernmental  financial  backing  is  available  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  U.  S.  cultural  prestige 
abroad. 

He  called  attention  to  the  European  tours 
of  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  and  the  New 
York  Philharmonic-Symphony  and  the  South 
American  tour  of  the  National  Symphony  of 
Washington. 

It  seems  that  the  government  does  not  un¬ 
derwrite  all  expenses,  but  simply  takes  care 
of  the  gap  between  revenues  earned  and  tour 
costs.  Of  the  total  budget  of  the  Department 
of  State  for  the  three  arts — music,  theater  and 
dance — 65.7  percent  goes  to  music. 

Artists  and  artist  groups  are  selected  by  an 
independent  panel  of  informed  individuals  in 
the  arts,  but  the  length  of  the  tour  and  the 
territory  covered  is  determined  by  the  depart¬ 
ment. 

*  •  •  • 


Delegates  to  this  year’s  convention,  the  sec¬ 
ond  since  American  music  critics  formed  a 
not-for  profit  association  in  part  supported  by 
Rockefeller  Foundation  funds,  were  fewer 
than  before,  yet  came  to  Washington  from  all 
areas  of  the  nation  but  the  far  west. 

If,  as  in  past  years,  one  noted  the  tendency 
of  smaller  city  critics  to  be  either  deferential 
or  unaccustomedly  hostile  toward  representa¬ 
tives  frmn  New  York,  Chicago  and  Washing¬ 
ton,  there  was  a  welcome  degree  of  relaxa¬ 
tion  and  general  participation  not  char¬ 
acteristic  of  past  meetings  attended.  With 
luck  before  the  millenium,  we  supercity 
Solons  may  be  learning  a  great  deal — not  just 
a  little — from  those  Delphic  oracles  in  the  na¬ 
tion’s  smaller  metropolitan  centers. 

Next  year,  the  Music  Critics  association  will 
meet  in  Chattanooga  where,  for  a  salutary 
change,  there  is  not  a  chrome  plated  orchestra, 
a  big-deficit  opera  company,  or  more  musi¬ 
cal  activity  than  average  Joe  Critic  is  likely 
to  encounter  in  weeks  of  work  as  opposed 
to  one  week-end. 


According  to  Vogel,  it  is  no  longer  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  State  Department  to  merely  gen¬ 
erate  respect  for  this  country  abroad.  Rather, 
it  is  now  endeavoring  to  show  an  interest  in 
and  an  understanding  of  the  people  in  foreign 
lands  by  meeting  them  on  their  own  terms. 

Publicity  about  concerts  and  performances 
of  American  music  is  circulated  by  USIA 
overseas,  its  message  being  addressed  pri¬ 
marily  to  persons  who  already  have  some  in¬ 
terest  in  serious  music. 

The  agency  supplies  information  centers 
throughout  the  world  with  commercial 
recordings  of  works  by  American  composers 
and  American  music  of  various  types.  It  also 
maintains  collections  of  published  music  and 
depositories  of  orchestral  materials  for  concert 
performances  by  foreign  groups. 

Like  the  unit  headed  by  Magdanz,  USIA  en¬ 
courages  live  performances  of  American 
music  abroad  though  in  the  case  of  the  latter 
it’s  a  matter  of  instructing  touring  artists  to 
include  an  American  work  or  works  on  the 
program. 


MUSIC  CRITICS  ASSOCIATION— 

Boxer  declared  that  The  Voice  does  the  best 
it  can  to  present  a  comprehensive  picture  of 
the  musical  life  of  the  U.  S.  overseas. 

“Music  is  one  of  the  genuine  American 
products  that  can  be  given  to  foreigners  first 
hand.  Programs  should  be  balanced  to  reach 
as  wide  an  audience  as  possible,  and  when 
possible  they  should  be  related  to  different 
phases  of  American  life  such  as  labor,  in¬ 
dustry  and  education,”  Boxer  continued,  add¬ 
ing  that  American  composers  should  be 
favored  on  the  musical  programs  of  The  Voice. 

He  spoke  of  the  interest  in  western  music 
since  the  war  in  Japan,  and  observed  that 
since  the  playing  of  American  music  and 
music  by  American  artists  at  the  U.  S.  exhibit 
in  the  Moscow  Fair,  Radio  Moscow  has  asked 
for  three  recorded  broadcasts  of  the  New 
York  Philharmonic-Symphony. 

•  •  •  * 

Mrs.  Shouse  commented  that  it  is  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  the  music  committee  of  the  People- 
to-People  Program  to  increase  interest  in 
music  in  this  country  as  well  as  to  promote 
interest  in  our  music  in  other  lands. 

The  committee  carries  on  projects  in  foreign 
countries  which  will  create  and  stimulate  op¬ 
portunities  for  direct  contact  of  people  abroad 
with  significant  aspects  of  musical  activities 
in  the  U.  S. 

*  •  •  • 

Excorpt  roprintod  from  Tho  New  York  Times, 

Oct.  17,  1959 

Written  by  Ross  Pormenter 

Dr.  Harold  Spivacke,  chief  of  the  music 
division  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  said  that 
besides  operating  as  “the  best- balanced  music 
library  in  the  World,”  the  library,  thanks  to 
grants  from  various  foundations,  was  fostering 
the  creation  and  performance  of  chamber 
music. 

The  library.  Dr.  Spivacke  said,  was  the 
creation  of  Congress,  and  to  a  question  as  to 
whether  the  United  States  should  do  more 
for  its  musicians  at  home,  the  librarian  in¬ 
dicated  that  such  action  was  up  to  Congress 
and  that  Congress  had  been  consistently  cool 
to  legislation  making  provision  for  such  aid. 


1960  League  Convention 
Chairmen  Appointed 

Work  is  under  way  in  preparation  for  the 
League  National  Convention  to  be  held  in  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  at  the  Chase-Park  Plaza  Hotels, 
June  16-18,  1960.  The  following  is  a  partial 
list  of  chairmen  appointed  for  convention 
work  and  activities. 

Arts  Councils:  Ralph  Burgard,  Executive 
Secretary,  St.  Paul  Council  of  Arts  and 
Sciences 

Banquet:  Mrs.  Fred  Lazarus,  III,  Board 
Member,  Cincinnati  Symphony 
College  Orchestras:  Allan  Bone,  Conductor, 
Duke  Symphony  Orchestra 
Conductors  and  Managers  Wives:  Mrs. 
Evan  Whallon,  wife  of  the  Conductor  of  the 
Coliunbus  Symphony 

Displays:  Nat  Greenberg,  Manager,  Fort 
Wayne  Philharmonic;  Leonard  Pas,  Manager, 
Quincy  Society  of  Fine  Arts 
Metropolitan  Orchestras:  Robert  MacIn¬ 
tyre,  Manager,  Birmingham  Symphony 
Press  and  Publicity:  Mrs.  Ben  Hale  Golden, 
President,  Chattanooga  Symphony 
Printed  Programs:  Leslie  White,  Manager, 
Cincinnati  Institute  of  Fine  Arts 
Tune-Up  Party:  Laurent  Tomo,  Conductor, 
Kirkwood  Symphony,  Mo. 

Women’s  Associations:  Mrs.  G.  Robert  Her- 
berger.  Guild  Member,  Phoenix  Symphony. 
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MUSIC  CRITICS  ASSOCIATION— 

Panel  Seuion: 

The  Music  of  Our  Own  Time  — 

Why  Don't  We  Hear  It? 

Chairman;  Paul  Hume,  Music  Critic.  Washington  Post. 

Panel:  Howard  Mitchell,  Conductor,  National  Symphony  Orchestra. 

Robert  Parris,  Composer. 

Ernest  Schein,  Representing  Audience  Members. 


Left  to  richt: 

Paul  Hume,  Music  Edi¬ 
tor,  Washington  Post, 

D.  C.;  Ernest  Schein, 
Washlneton  lawyer  and 
music  lover  who  repre¬ 
sented  “audience  mem¬ 
bers”  In  a  panel  dis¬ 
cussion;  Mrs.  C.  B. 
Thornton,  Music  Critic, 
Roanoke  Worid  News, 
Va.;  Robert  Parris, 
Composer;  Irvine 
Lowens,  Music  Critic, 
Washineton  Evenine 
SUr,  D.  C. 


Ernest  Schein  Speaks  for 
Audience  Members  on 
The  Programming  of 
Contemporary  Music 

I  was  invited  by  our  friend  the  moderator, 
Paul  Hume,  to  be  a  member  of  this  panel  as 
a  representative  I  presume  of  the  layman 
audience.  In  this  capacity  I  shall  maintain  a 
very  respectful  demeanor  in  the  presence  of 
such  experts  in  the  field  of  music  as  I  see 
before  me. 

In  my  active  practice  as  a  lawyer,  however, 
I  am  not  entirely  inexperienced  in  the  area 
of  expert  testimony.  I  have  one  (XMiviction  in 
this  re^>ect  to  add  to  my  admiration  for  such 
special  learning  in  any  area;  that  is,  cm  a 
single  issue  you  can  get  as  many  experts  to 
testify  on  one  side  as  the  other.  I  for  one, 
therefore,  am  unaffected  by  differences  of 
opinion  among  Monday  morning  musical 
quarterbacks  and  propose  to  continue  my 
career  as  an  ignoramus  listener  with  sufficient 
courage  to  expose  myself  on  occasions  to 
learned  gatherings  such  as  this. 

I  have  another  confessi<»i  to  make.  My 
musical  ignorance  is  not  newly  acquired.  My 
father  having  been  an  ordinary  or  journey¬ 
man  violinist  in  Chicago  dating  back  almost 
to  the  fire  there,  I  had  access  to  the  very  best 
theater  pits  and  even  to  the  opera  orchestra 
sections  of  the  Chicago  Auditorium,  almost 
from  the  time  1  was  able  to  walk.  Thus  I 
acquired  an  irrepressible  taste  for  the  obvious 
tcMiality  of  Ver^  and  Puccini,  Franz  Lehar 


In  my  more  adult  years  I  became  a  de¬ 
pendable  subscriber  to  series  tickets  for  the 
Chicago  Symphony,  the  Boston  Symphony, 
the  Natiwial  Symphwiy,  the  F.  Wight  New¬ 
man  concert  productions  in  Chicago  and  the 
incomparable  presentations  of  my  fri«id 
Patrick  Hayes  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Through  exposure  rather  than  selection,  I 
have  learned  a  little  about  the  balancing  of 
programs  and  the  problems  of  directors  in 
pleasing  large  and  dissimilar  groups  of  listen¬ 
ers  while  at  the  same  time  giving  encourage- 
m«it  to  the  creation  of  new  music  and  even 
new  technical  forms. 

Since  I  am  not  bound  here  by  the  same 
restrictions  of  scholarship  as  I  might  be  in  my 
own  professional  gatherings,  I  presume  to 
make  a  few  categorical  statem«its  without 
guaranteeing  their  artistic  or  philoso[^ical 
soundness. 

First,  concerts  should  not  be  too  Icxtg.  This 
is  not  a  statement  notable  for  exactness  since 
some  concerts  may  be  too  long  in  one  hour 
and  others  may  be  short  in  three  hours. 

Second,  individual  numbers  should  not  be 
too  long  and  in  this  connection  “long”  again  is 
an  elastic  term. 

Third,  in  programming,  the  capacity  of  the 
audience  to  absorb  and  enjoy  the  music  must 
be  considered. 

Fourth,  a  reasonable  proportion  of  little- 
heard  and  new  music  is  desirable  not  only  for 
its  entertainment  content  but  as  a  form  of 
flattery  to  the  listener  who  believes  an  ap¬ 
peal  should  be  made  to  his  intellect  as  well 
as  to  his  emotions. 

Early  this  week  many  of  us  had  the  (Meas¬ 
ure  of  hearing  a  vastly  improved  New  York 
Philharm<xiic.  A  few  cd  us  enjoyed  an  encore 


Leonard  Bernstein  made  one  of  his  most  en¬ 
joyable,  scintillating  and  at  the  same  time 
instructive  talks.  A  conservative  Philadelphia 
lady  is  reputed  to  have  conceded  that  Bern¬ 
stein  “is  an  average  genius.”  I  go  all  out  for 
Bernstein  but  I  must  say  that  I  do  not 
wholly  agree  with  at  least  the  implications  of 
some  of  the  things  he  said  about  presenting 
extremely  experimental  music  to  ordinary 
audiences.  As  I  understood  him,  he  nuiin- 
tained  that  there  is  a  manifest  obligation  on 
the  part  of  freedom-loving  people  to  listen  to 
the  artistic  creations  of  a  composer  even  if 
only  ten  or  fewer  of  the  audience  understand 
or  appreciate  them. 

Now  I  yield  to  no  one  in  devotion  to 
fre^om  of  expressiwi.  I  certainly  do  not  sub¬ 
scribe  to  the  Russian  artistic  cre^  which  pre¬ 
scribes  the  extent  to  which  the  creative 
artist  can  go  and  limiting  composers  for  in¬ 
stance  to  themes  which  are  simple  and  famil¬ 
iar  to  the  masses.  These  must  be  expressed 
in  an  idiom  which  meets  a  standard  of  sim¬ 
plicity  set  by  the  oversimple  intellect  of  a 
commissar.  However,  I  do  not  think  that  com¬ 
positions  representing  extreme  innovaUfl||: 
and  experimental  techniques  are  suitabl^H^ 
ordinary  concert  presentations.  Such  com¬ 
positions  could  have  a  place  but  this  place,  1 
submit,  is  in  conservatory  circles,  classrooms, 
workshops  and  organizations  devoted  to  the 
encouragement  of  advanced  craftsmanship. 
In  other  words,  there  is  a  “laboratory  stage” 
during  which  the  production  is  not  yet  ready 
for  a  “shot  at  the  moon.”  There  comes  a  time, 
of  course,  when  productions  although  not 
completely  familiar  and  expressed  in  novel 
terms  are  still  compatible  with  accepted  musi¬ 
cal  standards  and  ready,  in  a  manner  of 
speaking,  for  public  consumption.  I  am  in 
favor  of  public  presentatiems  even  to  ordinary 
audiences  of  a  reasonable  quota  of  such 
works. 

I  know  I  am  not  influencing  the  judgment 
of  any  of  you  here  when  I  give  it  as  my  opin¬ 
ion  that  most  conductors  of  symphony  orches¬ 
tras  or  arrangers  of  solo  programs  have  an 
intuitive  capacity  for  seasoning  their  pro¬ 
grams  with  digestible  doses  of  music  which^a 
not  too  familiar.  Howard  Mitchell  of 
National  Symphony,  Bernstein,  and  a  host^P 
conductors  of  lesser  orchestras  in  the  South, 
Mid-West  and  West  are  generous  in  their 
presentation  of  so-called  modem  or  con¬ 
temporary  compositions  and  still  do  not  chase 
the  audience  from  their  auditorium. 

At  the  danger  of  contradiction  from  mu- 
sicxdogists  and  students,  I  am  under  the  im¬ 
pression  that  American  music  does  not  have 
too  long  a  background.  Moreover,  American 
composers  stem  from  Eurc^an  ancestries  of 
one  generation  or  another  so  that  few  of  them 
have  an  American  heritage  that  goes  as  far 
back  as  our  colonial  days.  Even  though  im¬ 
migrants  to  our  shores,  Uieir  descendants  take 
on  an  American  characteristic  which  is  nota¬ 
ble  in  their  artistic  expressions.  The  ordinary 
concert  addict  like  myself  when  thinking  of 
American  music  does  so  in  terms  of  reference 
to  the  modem  idiom  which  is  also  familiar  to 
contemporary  ccxnposers  in  other  lands.  I 
modestly  submit  that  there  is  a  confusion  in 
the  untrained  minds  of  the  American  musical 
audience  between  modem  and  American  mu¬ 
sic. 

When  I  speak  as  a  patriot,  of  course,  I 
should  encourage  the  programming  in  rea¬ 
sonable  ratio  of  accepted  works  of  Americans 
like  Barber,  Copland,  Creston,  Bernstein, 
Harris,  Piston,  Virgil  and  Randall  Thompson, 
Porter,  Ives,  McDowell,  Carpenter  and  Gersh¬ 
win.  Mentioning  these  few  does  not  rule  out 
the  many  other  established  American  com¬ 
posers  whose  works  deserve  an  audience, 
f Continued  on  Paoe  l.tl 
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ERNEST  SCHEIN— 

(Continued  from  Page  14) 

I  do  believe  that  listeners  of  great  catholic¬ 
ity  of  taste  and  tolerance  would  lump  these 
composers  together  with  other  modems  like 
lUvel,  Berg,  De  Falla,  Faure,  Villa-Lobos, 
Poulenc,  Shostakovich  and  a  great  flood  of 
others. 

To  recapitulate  briefly  and  then  hold  my¬ 
self  open  to  any  cross-examination  which  you 
wish  to  conduct,  may  I  say  that  if  I  repre¬ 
sent  the  ordinary  American  music  lover,  I 
believe  I  am  fair  if  I  ask  for  programs  whicli 
in  large  part  comprise  traditional  musical 
repertoire  which  we  understand  and  with 
which  we  feel  thoroughly  at  home.  Moreover, 
I  think  I  can  speak  for  my  fellow  listeners 
when  I  say  that  we  not  only  tolerate  but  ask 
for  a  reasonable  quota  of  recently  composed, 
less  familiar  music  which  in  the  opinion  of 
trained  experts  meets  sound  stylistic  stand¬ 
ards.  Finally,  there  may  even  be  a  tolerance 
in  these  days  and  in  some  surroundings  for 
very  extreme  experimental  musical  forms  if 
they  are  not  entirely  beyond  the  taste  or 
of  the  heterogeneous  group  which  files 
^^kxlically  into  Constitution  Hall,  Orchestra, 
^^^egie  or  Symphony  Halls  and  many  other 
auditoriums  everywhere  in  our  country. 

I  think  we  do  hear  quite  a  lot  of  the  “music 
of  our  own  time”  and  I  think  this  is  proper, 
but  I  am  definitely  convinced  that  it  does  not 
violate  any  principle  of  free  expression  to 
keep  from  the  public  an  overdose  of  such 
music  and  performances  at  any  time  (for 
ordinary  audiences)  of  music  that  is  still  in 
the  laboratory  stage. 


Panel  and  Audience  Discussion 

Mr.  Parris:  Agreed  that  extremely  experi¬ 
mental  music  should  be  kept  from  “every¬ 
body.”  Deplores  the  situation  in  the  New 
York  area  in  which  many  composers  are  writ¬ 
ing  for  other  composers  rather  than  for  audi¬ 
ences. 

“The  most  important  thing  critics  do  for 
composers  is  to  broadcast  the  composer’s 
name.  Critics  don’t  make  or  break  the  com¬ 
poser.  The  composer  doesn’t  want  ‘technical’ 
jj^iews.  They  should  be  written  for  general 
^Asumption.” 

^^r.  Lang:  Question  to  Mr.  Schein;  “What 
do  you  consider  experimental  music?” 

Mr.  Schein:  ‘The  stuff  I  can’t  listen  to.” 

Dr.  Lang:  “If  this  advanced  music  belongs 
to  the  laboratory,  then  we  must  make  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  laboratory  and  we  should  start 
by  exposing  children  to  contemporary  music 
before  they’ve  had  a  chance  to  be  taught  to 
dislike  it.” 

Mr.  Strongin:  Question  to  Mr.  Schein;  “Do 
you  think  a  symphony  orchestra  board  has  the 
right  to  interfere  in  programming?” 

Mr.  Schein:  “When  you  hire  a  conductor, 
you  also  hire  his  programming.  If  you  don’t 
like  his  programming,  then  all  you  can  do  is 
fire  him.” 

Mr.  Sherman:  Question  to  Mr.  Mitchell: 
“What  are  the  elements  in  advanced  music 
which  audiences  don’t  like?” 

Mr.  Mitchell:  “Dissonance,  primarily,  but 
there  are  two  ingredients  that  have  to  be  in 
music  to  make  people  like  it — energy  and 
expression.  If  those  ingredients  are  present, 
the  audience  tends  to  find  them  in  spite  of 
dissonance.  The  job  of  the  conductor  is  to 
discover  whether  or  not  a  work  has  energy 
and  expression.” 

Question  from  floor:  “What  is  an  American 
composer?” 

Dr.  Lang:  “It’s  a  matter  of  the  tone  of  the 
writing — not  the  locale  of  the  composer’s  birth. 
Copland’s  “Appalachian  Spring,”  for  instance 
has  an  American  quality.” 


Mr.  Mitchell  observed  that  increasingly,  mu¬ 
sic  of  many  composers,  regardless  of  the  locale 
of  birth  or  their  home,  sounds  alike — a  sort 
of  one-world  music.  “Music,  to  be  convincing, 
must  have  some  sense  of  origin.” 

Mr.  Schein:  “The  ordinary  audience  reacts 
primarily  to  the  emotional  content  of  music 
rather  than  to  the  intellectualism  of  music.” 

Mr.  Hume:  “Critics  fall  down  the  most  in 
the  area  of  new  music.  Any  person  presuming 
to  evaluate  new  music  must  have  the  proper 
background  of  study,  knowledge  and  experi¬ 
ence.” 

“And,”  someone  added,  “if  you  don’t  possess 
that  background  and  still  have  to  write  about 
new  music,  you’d  better  settle  for  a  reporting 
job  on  that  concert.” 

Reprinted  from  The  London  (Ont.)  Free  Press, 

Oct.  24,  1959 

Contemporary  Music  Rouses 
Music  Critics  at  Workshops 

By  Lenore  Crawford 

The  man  who  complains  that  contemporary 
music  is  being  given  the  runaround  instead  of 
performances  will  just  have  to  go  and  weep 
in  his  own  mug  of  milk. 

Forty  music  critics  from  metropolitan, 
small-city  and  scarcely-town  newspapers, 
ranging  in  area  from  New  York  to  California, 
gave  short  shift  to  that  sort  of  complaint  when 
they  met  last  weekend  in  Washington  for  a 
workshop.  They  were  all  members  of  the 
Music  Critics  Association,  an  incorporated  or¬ 
ganization  which  has  the  American  Symphony 
Orchestra  League  for  its  administrative 
agency  and  a  Rockefeller  Foundation  grant  for 
most  of  its  financial  sustenance. 

Membership  is  open  to  critics  outside  the 
U.  S.  borders,  but  the  workshop,  with  this 
writer  and  two  others  the  only  (Canadians,  was 
attended  practically  100  per  cent  by  intra¬ 
border  U.  S.  critics. 

The  consensus  on  the  amount  of  contemp¬ 
orary  music  being  heard,  therefore,  has  little 
application  to  Canada  and  none  to  other  coun¬ 
tries.  Nevertheless,  the  concensus  does  have 
significance  for  Canada  because,  always 
chauvinistic  optimistics  to  the  contrary,  “as 
Americans  go  so  go  Canadians.” 


MUSIC  CRITICS  ASSOCIATION- 
CONTEMPORARY  MUSIC— 

The  critics  were  given  two  direct  exposures 
to  contemporary  music.  Friday  night  the  Na¬ 
tional  Symphony  Orchestra,  conducted  by 
Harold  Mitchell,  performed  Brazilian  Villa- 
Lobos’  “Choros  No.  10,”  Argentinian  Ginas- 
tera’s  “Elstancia  (Ballet)  Suite”  and  U.  S. 
Copland’s  “Appalachian  Spring.” 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  “Choros  10,”  by 
Howard  University  Choir  of  162,  under  War¬ 
ner  Lawson,  with  the  orchestra.  Constitution 
Hall  was  filled  with  the  noisiest  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  approval  I  have  ever  heard  outside  a 
sports  arena. 

The  stunning  performance  undoubtedly  was 
the  audience-rouser.  But  it  was  the  music, 
with  its  use  of  and  references  to  primitive 
South  American  dance  rhythms  and  its  cres- 
cendoing  chant,  that  roused  chorus  and  or¬ 
chestra  to  a  forceful,  exciting  performance. 

An  analysis  session  devoted  to  reviews  writ¬ 
ten  by  the  assembled  critics  showed  opinions 
concerning  the  music  were  split  as  many 
times  as  the  number  of  critics.  Some  who 
thought  the  style  was  complex,  were  berated 
by  other  critics,  including  Musicologist  Paul 
Henry  Lang  of  the  New  York  Herald-Tribune 
who  declared  the  style  was  not  complex. 

Several  reviews  showed  critics  considered 
this  wild  stuff,  something  new  to  assail  their 
tars.  Other  reviews,  corroborated  by  Dr.  Lang, 
Ronald  Eyer  of  Musical  America  and  Miles 
Kastendieck  of  The  New  York  Journal  Ameri¬ 
can,  who  were  judges  of  the  reviews  for  this 
session,  said  the  music  introduced  nothing  new 
and  was,  on  the  contrary,  fairly  old  stuff  on 
the  contemporary  scene. 

The  same  sort  of  contrary  opinion  whirled 
around  “Estancia  (Ballet  Suite).”  Only  “Ap¬ 
palachian  Spring”  escaped  controversy;  every^ 
one  apparently  realized,  either  from  listening 
or  reading,  that  this  was  not  new. 

I  was  left  with  an  unanswered  question: 
Just  how  “new”  is  the  contemporay  music 
being  heard  in  the  40  critics’  bailiwicks? 

At  a  session  on  the  position  of  contemporary 
music  today,  the  critics  said  they  had  heard 
practically  nothing  in  the  past  year  to  “shock” 
them.  Yet  their  workshop  reviews  showed 
(Continued  on  Page  16) 
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(Continued  from  Page  15) 

they  did  not  consider  the  Washington  music 
was  routine,  to  be  taken  in  stride  with  Bee¬ 
thoven’s  “Seventh”  which  formed  the  second 
half  of  the  National  Symphony  Orchestra  con¬ 
cert. 

Second  exposure  to  contemporary  music 
came  Saturday  night  when  a  special  concert 
for  the  association  was  given  by  the  Gertrude 
Clarke  Whittall  Foundation,  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress,  in  Coolidge  Auditorium  in  the  library. 
Performers  were  the  Budapest  String  Quartet 
(Joseph  Roisman  and  Alexander  ^hneider, 
violins;  Boris  Kroyt,  viola,  and  Mischa 
Schneider,  ’cello)  and  Walter  'Trampler,  viola. 

The  program  consisted  of  72-year-old  Villa- 
Lobos’  “String  Quartet  No.  17,”  composed  in 
1959  and  given  its  premiere  at  the  concert;  a 
string  quintet  composed  by  Roy  Harris  in 
1939,  performed  in  the  Library  of  Congress 
in  1940  and  re-scored  this  year,  and  Mozart’s 
“String  Quintet  in  G  minor,  K.  V.  516.” 

Again,  there  was  nothing  to  flatten  back  or 
perk  up  ears  waiting  to  catch  new  sounds  or 
musical  devices.  The  Villa-Lobos  quartet  was 
to  me  a  skilfully  written  chamber  music  work 
by  a  mcister  craftsman  using  traditional  de¬ 
vices  and  showing  satisfaction  with  them.  The 
atmosphere  and  ^vor  of  the  Brazilian’s  native 
land  were  projected  with  sureness  to  win  lis¬ 
teners,  aid^  by  a  superb  performance. 

At  a  Sunday  review  analysis  session  some¬ 
one  reminded  sternly  that  Roy  Harris  was  a 
chamber  music  composer  long  before  he  was 
a  symphonic  writer  and  therefore  the  critic 
who  thought  Harris  displayed  restiveness  in 
chamber  music  form  in  the  “String  Quintet” 
should  know  his  music  history  better. 

Several  added  their  voices  to  this  blast.  I 
was  not  one  of  them,  for  I  thought  the  music 
sounded  as  though  it  wanted  terribly  to  burst 
the  bounds  of  the  quintet  form  and  spread  into 
a  symi^ony.  Harris  may  have  written  works 
to  give  him  status  as  a  genuine  chamber  music 
writer,  but  I  felt  this  quintet  did  not  do  so. 
And  I  said  “Amen”  to  a  couple  who  voiced 
this  same  opinion.  It  takes  more  than  brilliant 
craftsmanship,  expressed  in  complex  devices 
proving  familiarity  with  a  form,  to  stamp  a 
composer  “genuine”  in  that  form. 


Music  Critics  in  Attendance 
At  Washington  Meeting 

AlbanUdt,  Mrs.  Norbart  F.,  Music  Critic,  Eria  Marning  Naws 
and  Timas.  Eria,  Pa. 

Brawn.  Mrs.  Judith,  Music,  Art.  Drama  Critic.  New  Britain 
Haraid.  New  Britain,  Cann. 

Crawfard,  Miss  Lenare,  Music  and  Art  Critic,  Landan  Free 
Press,  Landan,  Ontarla 

Dettmer,  Rager,  Music-Thaatre-Recards  Critic  and  Editar, 
Chicaga  American.  Chicaga.  lil. 

Ennis.  Bayard  F.,  Music  and  Drama  Critic,  Charlestan  Gazette, 
Charlestan.  W.  Va. 

Dharam.  Marti,  Cutturai  Repartar,  Manita  Times,  The  Phitip- 
pines 

Dwyer,  Jahn  P.,  Music  Critic,  Buffala  Evening  News.  Buffate. 
N.  Y. 

Eyer,  Ranatd,  Editar,  Musical  America,  113  West  57th  St., 
New  Yark  City 

Greicus,  Mrs.  Alberta,  Music  Critic,  Muncie  Star  and  Evening 
Press,  Muncie,  Ind. 

Hartan,  Lewis  Henry,  Music  Critic,  Lexingtan  Herald  & 
Herald  Leader,  Ky. 

Hume,  Paul,  Music  Editar,  Washingtan  Past,  Washingtan,  D.  C. 

Jenkins,  Mrs.  Adah  K.,  Music  Critic,  Afra- American  News¬ 
papers,  1830  Westwaad  Ave.,  Baltimare,  Md. 


CONTEMPORARY  MUSIC— 

Harris  himself  expressed  no  such  dissatis¬ 
faction  with  his  own  work  which  he  heard  at 
the  concert.  He  accepted  the  enthusiastic  ap¬ 
plause  of  the  large  audience  with  obvious  de¬ 
light  and  later  expressed  overwhelming  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  performance  by  the  Budapest 
Quartet  and  Trampler,  an  approval  thoroughly 
warranted. 

Approval  of  the  Mozart  performance  was 
just  as  mixed  as  opinions  on  the  Harris’  and 
Villa-Lobos’  compositions.  One  critic  com¬ 
plained  the  strings  were  played  in  a  manner 
befitting  19th  century  music;  string-players  of 
Mozart’s  day  just  didn’t  play  that  way.  An¬ 
other  slapped  back  that  he  thought  the  tech¬ 
nique  was  justified  and  the  performance  was 
magnificent. 

So,  at  the  seventh  as  at  all  previous  six 
Music  Critics  Workshops,  there  was  only  one 
agreement — to  give  music  a  better  chance 
through  more  expert  criticism  written  in  a 
reader-catching  way. 


KtsUndigck,  Miles,  Music  Critic,  New  York  Journal  American, 

30  Orange  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Kahn,  Ephraim,  Classical  Reviewer,  Army  Times,  3610  Macomb 
St..  N.  W..  Washington.  D.  C. 

Kolinski,  David,  Music  Critic.  Wilmington  Journal— Every 
Evening,  Wilmington,  Delaware 

Lampard,  Mrs.  E.  H.,  Music  Critic.  St.  Catharines  Standard, 

St.  Catharines,  Ont. 

Lang,  Paul  Henry,  Music  Critic,  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 
New  York  City 

Lindsay-Oliver,  Miss  Mary,  Music  &  Drama  Critic,  Carmel 
Pine  Cone,  Carmel,  California 

Lowens,  Irving,  Music  Critic,  Washington  Evening  Star,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C. 

Mosloy,  Gordon  Warwick.  Music  Critic,  Independence  Ex 
aminer.  Independence,  Mo. 

Morin,  Raymond,  Music  Critic,  Worcester  Teiegram,  Worcester, 
Mass. 

Nolan,  Robert  L.,  Music  Critic,  Michigan  Chronicle,  552  East 
Warren  Ave.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Parmenter,  Ross.  Music  Editor,  New  York  Times,  New  York 
City 

Pitcher,  W.  J.,  Music  Critic,  Kitchener-Waterloo  Record. 
Kitchener,  Ontario 

Poole,  Duane  E.,  Music,  Art  and  Drama  Critic,  Flint  Joi^^V 
Flint,  Mich. 

Rosenfeld,  Jay  C.,  Music  Critic,  Berkshire  Eagle,  Pittsfield. 
Mass. 

Rudolph,  Jack  W.,  Music  Critic,  Green  Bay  Press-Gazette. 
Green  Bay,  Wis. 

Sherman,  Thomas  B.,  Music  Editor,  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch. 
St.  Louis.  Mo. 

Steele.  Mrs.  Lee  Z.,  Staff  Writer,  Toledo  Blade.  Toledo,  Ohio 

Stewart.  Mrs.  Paul,  Music  Critic.  Pensacola  News-Journal, 
Ponsacola.  Fla. 

Stone.  Theodore  Charles,  Music  Critic,  Chicago  Daily  De¬ 
fender,  4512  Vincennes  Ave.,  Chicago 

Strongin,  Ted,  Arts  Critic,  Chattanooga  Timas.  Chattanooga. 
Tonn. 

Thorpe.  Day,  Music  Reviewer,  Washington  Evening  Star,  Wash 
ington,  D.  C. 

Thornton,  Mrs.  C.  B..  Jr.,  Music  Critic,  Roanoke  World  News. 
Roanoke,  Va. 

Treanor,  Mrs.  Aline  Jean.  Arts  Critic,  Daily  Oklahoman. 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Underwood.  Willard  L..  Arts  and  Amusements  Editor,  Wig^Al 
Daily  Times,  and  Wichita  Falls  Record  News,  Wic^^P'^ 
Falls,  Texas 

Welter,  Miss  Beverly,  Aris  Editor,  Winston-Salem  Journal- 
Sentinel,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


NOW  BOOKING  FIFTH  ANNUAL  TOUR 


THE  ORIGINAL  NBC-TV  CAST  in 


ANAHL  and  the  NIGHT  VISITORS' 


Appearing  with  your  orchestra  and  chorus 
With  set  and  complete  costumes 

1959-60  Season  includes  appearances  with  Detroit  Symphony,  Amarillo 
Symphony,  Kalamazoo  Symphony,  Evansville  Philharmonic,  Saginaw  Sym¬ 
phony,  Plymouth  Symphony  (Mich.),  University  of  Wichita,  Tufts  Univer- 

RoMinary  Kuklmanii,  Andrew  McKinley,  Hope  College. 

Oj^  Aik«.  u».  uu...,.  ..r  !»,  NoYember,  December,  January,  and  Easter 

lovely  and  wonderful  thing  to  see  and  hear,** — ^The  New  Yorker 
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Arts  Councils 

The  Canada  Council  Train 

The  Canada  Council  Bulletin  in  a  report  on 
the  Canda  Council  Train,  a  dramatic  experi¬ 
ment  in  youth  and  the  arts,  provides  a  cogent 
statement  of  the  underlying  but  seldom  arti¬ 
culated  philosophy  which  undoubtedly  moti¬ 
vates  most  arts  councils  and  arts  groups  in 
their  untiring  efforts  to  expand  the  cultural 
assets  and  opportunities  of  their  communities. 

Canada  is  the  world’s  third  largest  coimtry, 
in  area.  Its  relatively  small  p<^ulation  is 
scattered  at  the  lonely  ratio  of  four  persons 
per  square  mile,  and  while  70%  of  its  citizens 
live  within  100  miles  of  the  United  States 
border,  many  Canadians  grow  up  without 
ever  seeing  live  opera,  ballet  or  theatre,  and 
are  acquainted,  if  at  all,  with  the  great  mas- 
^uieces  of  painting,  sculpture  and  archi- 
j^Hire,  only  in  reproduction.  Hence  the 
Canada  Council’s  Train,  which  last  summer 
transported  nearly  200  high-school  students 
and  their  chaperones  to  a  three-day-aU-ex- 
penses  paid  visit  to  the  Stratford  Festival, 
might  be  regarded  by  skeptics  as  a  mere  “drop 
in  the  bucket’’.  Many  questioned  whether 
such  a  “Cook’s  Tour”  of  live  theatre  and  mu¬ 
sic,  could  substantially  offset  the  indifference 
to  the  arts  which  the  adult  has  come  to  con¬ 
sider  typical  of  the  modern  teen-ager,  for, 
following  their  visit  to  Stratford,  the  pupils 
would  be  returned  to  their  homes  and  to  the 
“vacuum”  they  left. 

The  Canada  Council  Bulletin  for  the  last 
quarter  of  1959  reports  that  ‘whatever  the  ul¬ 
timate  results,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
impression  the  trip  made  on  each  one  of  the 
students  present”  and  quotes  enthusiastic 
phrases  from  letters  of  the  students  who  took 
the  trip.  “During  the  three  day  visit  to  the 
^^stivi,  the  students  were  treated  to  as  con- 
^Afitrated  an  introduction  to  the  arts  as  was 
^TCsible,”  states  the  Bulletin,  and  the  conclud¬ 
ing  sentences  of  the  article  provide  the 
“clincher”  on  behalf  of  this  dramatic  project. 
“Whether  the  experience  results  in  a  life  in 
the  creative  arts  or  merely  in  an  enrichment 
of  awareness,  none  of  the  students  who  visited 
Stratford  will  be  exactly  the  same  as  he  was 
before  the  journey.  And  if  but  10%  of  them 
communicate  something  of  their  excitement 
to  others,  or  become  occasional  patrons  of 
theatres  or  concerts,  then  the  experiment  will 
have  been  worthwhile.” 

The  council’s  Bulletin  also  recounts  an  im¬ 
pressive  list  of  other  cultural  projects,  and 
sums  them  up  with  the  following  significant 
statement:  “It  is  unquestionably  true  that  an 
enduring  interest  in  the  arts  cannot  be  created 
artificially  by  what  Madison  Avenue  might 
call  a  ‘saturation  program’,  and  that  such 
activities  as  symphonic  music,  opera,  ballet 
and  theatre  will  remain  essentially  a  diversion 
for  the  minority.  It  may  even  be  p>ossible 
that,  marshalled  for  an  experience  so  palpably 
‘elevating’  as  a  concert  or  a  play,  some  teen¬ 
agers  may  retreat  behind  a  defense  of  bore¬ 
dom  or  derision  thereby  further  souring  their 
taste  for  the  arts.  On  the  other  hand,  the  re¬ 
action  of  artists  and  audiences  alike  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  a  vast  number  of  young 
people  in  Canada  find  their  first  introduction 
to  fine  music,  drama  or  painting  an  unex¬ 
pectedly  exciting  experience.  And  it  would 
be  a  tragedy  indeed  if  any  capable  of  making 
this  discovery,  who  now  see  the  arts  only  in 
the  distorted  looking  glass  of  magazine  digests 
or  popular  music,  should  not  learn,  like 
Alice,  that  a  whole  new  world  lies  beyond.” 


Fart  Wayne's  "Adventures  in  the  Arts" 
Braadcasts 

That  the  Fort  Wayne  Fine  Arts  Foundation 
has  used  radio  broadcasts  effectively  and  suc¬ 
cessfully,  is  attested  to  by  the  fact  that  the 
Foundation’s  “Adventures  in  the  Arts”  is  now 
in  its  fourth  year  on  the  air.  The  program 
offers  fine  music  and  special  features  four 
evenings  each  week,  on  Simday  at  9:05  p.m. 
over  WOWO,  Monday  at  10:15  p.m.  over 
WKJG,  Thursday  at  8:00  p.m.  over  WGL  and 
Saturday  at  7:30  p.m.  over  WANE.  The  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  made  possible  since  its  incep¬ 
tion  by  grants  presented  to  the  Foundation  for 
this  purpose  by  Mrs.  Isaac  Oppenheim,  of 
North  Manchester,  Indiana  cmd  ^e  coopera¬ 
tive  assistance  of  the  four  Fort  Wayne  radio 
stations. 

The  program  was  first  aired  in  March  1956, 
at  the  time  when  the  Fort  Wayne  Fine  Arts 
Foundation  was  in  the  beginning  stages  of  its 
existence.  It  was  at  that  time  that  Mrs.  Op¬ 
penheim  made  the  first  of  her  several  grants 
to  provide  the  Foimdation  with  a  voice  that 
would  be  heard  throughout  the  Fort  Wayne 
area.  Mrs.  Oppenheim,  a  loyal  ally  of  the 
Foundation,  died  on  November  22,  1959,  at  the 
age  of  88.  The  broadcasts  will  continue 
through  a  provision  made  for  that  purpose 
within  the  Oppenheim  Foimdation. 

The  four  weekly  programs,  each  different  in 
content  on  each  station,  were  produced  and 
narrated  by  Marshall  Turkin,  Manager  of  the 
Fort  Wayne  Philharmonic,  until  his  recent  de¬ 
parture  from  Fort  Wayne  to  become  Manager 
of  the  Honolulu  Symphony.  Producer  and 
narrator  for  the  “Adventures  in  the  Arts” 
series  beginning  December  3,  is  Nat  Green¬ 
berg,  the  new  business  manager  of  the  Fort 
Wayne  Philharmonic,  who  comes  to  Fort 
Wayne  from  the  Kansas  City  Philharmonic. 

The  schedule  of  programs  for  each  month  is 
published  in  the  Foundation’s  calendar  which 
is  sent  to  an  extensive  mailing  list.  The  Fort 
Wayne  Foundation’s  calendar,  incidentally, 
lists  not  only  its  own  broadcasts,  and  all  of 
the  activities  of  its  various  member  organ¬ 
izations,  but  includes  a  selected  list  of  the 
leading  commercial  Television  programs  of 
the  month  as  well — which  information  should 
insure  the  calendar’s  being  kept  handy 
throughout  the  month  for  constant  reference. 


Hard  Review"  states:  “Patronage  of  the  arts 
is  coming  from  new  and  often  unexpected 
sources.  Foundations  heretofore  dedicated 
only  to  health  and  welfare  and  specific  educa¬ 
tional  projects  are  now  helping  the  arts. 
Those  who  restricted  their  giving  to  so-called 
civic  organizations  are  now  including  the  arts 
in  that  category.  Corporations,  the  most 
conservative  of  ^1  givers,  have  come  a  long 
way.  During  World  War  I,  the  United  States 
Steel  Corporation  was  apparently  so  doubtful 
of  the  right  or  wisdom  of  contributing  to  the 
Red  Cross  that  instead  of  making  such  con¬ 
tribution,  it  paid  a  sp>ecial  “Red  Cross”  divi¬ 
dend  to  its  shareholders  and  respectfully 
urged  them  to  turn  it  over  to  the  R^  Cross. 
Today  that  comp>any  and  many  another  are 
substantial  contributors  to  Lincoln  Center.” 


First  Combined  Drive  in  St.  Paul 

The  St.  Paul  Council  of  Arts  and  Science, 
Ralph  Burgard,  Executive  Secretary,  repx>rts 
that  the  progress  of  the  first  coordinated  arts 
campaign  in  St  Paul  indicates  the  goal  of 
$149,220  will  be  reached.  In  their  se|>arate 
drives  last  year,  the  groups  involved  in  the 
coordinated  fund  raised  only  a  total  of  $41,700. 


Convention  Planning 

Ralph  Burgard,  Executive  Secretary,  St. 
Paul  Council  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  program  committee  for  the  Inter¬ 
national  Arts  Council  Conference  to  be  held 
simultaneously  with  the  League  National  Con¬ 
vention,  June  16-18,  1960  at  the  Chase  Hotel, 
St.  Louis  Missouri.  Mr.  Burgard  will  welcome 
suggestions  and  requests  for  subjects  to  be 
covered  during  the  sessions.  Send  thMn  to 
him  in  care  of  the  City  Hall,  St.  Paul,  Minne¬ 
sota. 


Lincoln  Center 

Arts  Councils  generally  can  be  thankful 
they  are  not  faced  with  problems  of  the  mag¬ 
nitude  of  those  encountered  by  the  Lincoln 
Center  for  the  Performing  Arts  in  New  York 
City.  One  hundred  and  sixty-eight  buildings 
have  been  demolished  in  the  area  occupied  by 
the  new  center,  and  the  terrific  problem  of 
relocating  1647  families  has  been  completed — 
a  job  which  took  approximately  21  months  to 
accomplish.  Eighteen  buildings  still  remain  on 
the  entire  Lincoln  Center  site,  including  the 
12  story  Kennedy  Building  on  the  site  of  the 
Theater  for  the  Dance  on  Columbus  Avenue 
between  62nd.  and  63rd.  Streets.  Other  prob¬ 
lems  are  the  construction  and  installation  of 
the  organ  for  Philharmonic  Hall,  which  will 
weigh  22  tons,  have  5498  pipes  in  98  sets  or 
ranks.  Construction  of  the  organ  will  take 
well  over  a  year,  and  installation  and  timing 
in  the  hall,  another  five  months,  and  the 
electrical  connections  are  as  many  as  would 
be  needed  to  supply  telephone  service  to  a 
community  of  12,000  people. 

The  Women’s  Committee  for  Lincoln  Cen¬ 
ter,  comprised  of  145  volunteers,  has  raised 
more  than  a  million  dollars,  and  now  is  busily 
going  after  their  second  million! 

BUSINESS  AND  INDUS’TRY  SUPPORT 
NOTE:  The  Juilliard  Commencement  Ad¬ 
dress  by  David  M.  Keiser  in  the  current  “Juil- 


Exhibit’  of  Arts  Centers 

The  American  Institute  of  Architects  will 
present  an  exhibition  of  Arts  and  Cultural 
Centers  at  its  headquarters  in  the  historic 
Octagon  in  Washington,  D.  C.  as  a  part  of  its 
series  of  significant  exhibitions  during  recent 
years.  The  exhibition  will  open  in  March  1960 
and,  after  the  showing  in  Washington,  will 
be  exhibited  throughout  the  country  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
Circulating  Exhibitions  Service. 

The  exhibition  will  be  international  in 
scope,  embracing  arts  and  cultural  centers  of 
all  types — metropolitan  and  urban  centers, 
suburban  arts  and  cultural  centers,  and  cen¬ 
ters  that  form  part  of  the  university  com¬ 
plexes.  It  also  will  include  compiment  struc¬ 
tures,  theaters,  opera  houses,  concert  halls, 
dance  theaters.  Museums  and  other  institu¬ 
tions  concerned  with  the  visual  arts  are  not 
excluded,  but  the  exhibition  will  concentrate 
mainly  mi  the  performing  arts.  The  exhibit  is 
being  produced  by  Galaxy,  Inc. 


Council  of  Community 
Orchestras  Formed 
In  Greater  Chicago  Area 

Representatives  of  several  community  or¬ 
chestras  have  formed  a  Council  of  Community 
Orchestras  in  the  Greater  Chicago  Area  for 
the  purpose  of  coordinating  their  work,  pro¬ 
moting  and  improving  group  participation  in 
music  throughout  the  area.  'The  general  plan 
of  operation  of  the  member  orchestras  is  the 
presentation  of  an  average  of  three  concerts 
during  the  season,  at  locations  throughout  ^e 
greater  Chicago  area,  with  young  talented 
musicians  appearing  as  soloists.  Chairman  of 
the  Council  is  Samuel  S.  Becker. 


It 
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Program  Notes 

The  what,  how  much  and  why  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  notes  printed  in  concert  programs  re¬ 
main  somewhat  of  an  enigma.  Does  anyone 
read  them?  K  so,  before  or  after  the  concert? 
Are  they  published  in  most  programs  pri¬ 
marily  because  they  have  become  a  p>art  of 
traditional  orchestra  4>rotocol?  Some  pteople 
claim  the  chief  value  of  program  notes  in  this 
day  and  age  is  that  of  providing  filler  for  the 
program  advertising  which  often  is  a  signifi¬ 
cant  soiu-ce  of  orchestra  income.  Others  point 
out  that  program  notes  are  of  great  value  to 
future  hi^rians — even  if  they  are  little  read 
by  audience  members. 

Has  any  orchestra,  we  wonder,  attempted  to 
engage  in  a  serious  inquiry  amor^  audience 
members  in  order  to  discover  their  views  on 
program  notes?  With  the  expenditure  of  time, 
effort  and  money  involved  in  preparing  and 
printing  concert  notes,  it  seems  as  though  it 
might  ^  in  order  to  take  a  look  at  the  total 
situation  and  see  whether  or  not  present  pro¬ 
cedures  followed  by  each  orchestra  really  are 
geared  to  the  conditions  prevailing  in  that 
specific  situation. 

Presumably,  the  primary  function  of  pro¬ 
gram  notes  is  to  take  the  listener  behind  the 
scenes,  as  it  were,  and  give  him  information 
which  will  enhance  the  pleasure  of  the  listen¬ 
ing  experience;  an  effort  to  help  the  listener 
become  a  more  active  participant  in  the  con¬ 
cert— all  of  which  is  based  on  the  assumption 
that  the  listener  will  read  the  notes  before  he 
hears  the  music.  Yet,  a  practical  analysis  of 
the  usual  concert  situation  indicates  this  may 
be  a  vain  assumption  a  great  deal  of  the  time. 

Take  the  matter  of  concert  hall  lighting. 
Seldom  is  the  lighting  conducive  to  reading 
fine  print  on  shiny  paper  but  program  notes 
in  many  programs  are  printed  in  small  print 
on  paper  which  has  at  least  a  slight  gloss 
because  it’s  \isually  cheaper  than  paper  with 
a  mat  finish.  A  few  changes  in  type  and 
format,  additional  white  space  between  lines 
and  paragraphs,  and  a  different  kind  of  paper 
would  greatly  improve  the  chances  of  many 
programs  being  read. 

There  is  the  matter  of  the  relationship  be¬ 
tween  the  length  of  program  notes  and  the 
concert  arrival  habits  of  the  audience  in  a 
given  city.  In  many  cities,  few  people  arrive 
early  enough  to  read  anything  but  the  sketch¬ 
iest  of  notes.  The  audience  members  tend  to 
surge  in  at  the  last  minute  with  barely  enough 
time  to  get  themselves  comfortably  settled 
before  the  music  starts.  They  may  have  time 
to  read  a  few  lines  or  a  paragraph  or  two 
about  the  mvisic  before  the  house  lights  go 
down. 

The  length  of  program  notes  varies  tremen¬ 
dously  from  orchestra  to  orchestra  just  as  does 
the  format  of  the  printed  progran^.  A  tabu¬ 
lation  of  programs  of  twenty  major,  metro¬ 
politan  and  community  orchestras  selected  at 
random  produced  the  following  statistics; 

a)  Size  of  programs  ranged  from  four  to  fifty - 

two  pages. 

b)  Net  length  of  program  notes  remged  from 

one  to  twelve  pages. 

c)  Average  length  of  notes  was  two  and  two- 

thirds  pages. 

If  an  orchestra  uses  detailed  program  notes 
and  expects  or  hopes  the  audience  members 
will  read  th«n  before  the  concert,  a  practical 
viewpoint  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
notes  should  be  mailed  to  the  subscribers  in 
advance  of  the  concert.  Some  orchestras  fol¬ 
low  this  procedure  and  report  it  increases  use 
of  the  notes  and  interest  in  the  concerts. 

The  San  Antonio  Symphony  has  an  inter¬ 
esting  plan.  The  program  notes  for  both  the 
current  concert  and  the  next  concert  are 
printed  in  each  program. 


Then,  there  is  the  problem  of  the  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  notes  in  relatimi  to  other  material 
in  the  program  and  its  effect  on  the  use  made 
of  the  notes.  Notes  in  some  programs  are 
almost  impossible  to  read  because  they  are 
almost  impossible  to  find  among  the  adver¬ 
tisements.  From  the  reader’s  point  of  view, 
of  course,  the  prevailing  method  of  interspers¬ 
ing  program  notes  through  several  pages  of 
advertisements  is  a  nuisance  and  a  source  of 
irritation.  From  the  advertisers’  viewpoint, 
this  system  allegedly  is  desirable. 

The  best  compromise  to  the  situation  seems 
to  be  that  of  devoting  a  full  page  to  program 
notes,  with  advertisements  on  the  facing 
pages.  If  this  doesn’t  provide  enough  non¬ 
commercial  copy  to  lure  the  readers  to  thumb 
through  all  the  advertising  pages,  the  next 
best  solution  is  to  use  the  top  half  of  a  page 
for  the  program  notes  with  advertisements  on 
the  bottom  half,  or  to  divide  the  pages  ver¬ 
tically  using  half  of  the  page  for  notes  and 
the  other  half  for  ads.  But  when  it  becomes 
necessary  to  search  each  page  for  eight  or  ten 
lines  of  program  notes  tucked  here  and  there 
among  ads,  this  reader  is  inclined  to  give  up 
the  whole  project  and  read  neither  ads  nor 
program  notes. 

The  whole  subject  of  content  of  program 
notes  is  extremely  interesting  especially  when 
there  is  opportunity  to  read  notes  published 
in  programs  of  scores  of  different  orchestras. 
Such  a  borrowing  as  goes  on — and  with  what 
little  attention  to  acknowledgement  of  the 
sources  for  the  material!  Errors  in  factual 
matters  creep  in  and  occasionally  are  p>er- 
(>etuated  through  the  borrowing  process.  And 
such  dedication  to  the  spirit  of  ghost  writing! 

Many  printed  programs  give  absolutely  no 
clue  as  to  who  writes  the  program  notes  and, 
when  this  is  the  case,  it  can  (^y  be  supposed 
that  the  notes  represent  the  artistic  and  his¬ 
torical  viewpoint  which  the  orchestra  officially 
espouses. 

Probably  this  makes  little  difference  when 
the  notes  are  restricted  to  mere  factual  con¬ 
tent,  but  program  notes  frequently  contain 
someone’s  personal  opinions  on  the  worth  of 
a  composition,  the  relative  significance  of  the 
composition  in  relation  to  the  compMJser’s  total 
output,  the  importance  of  the  composer  in 
relation  to  a  given  period  in  music  history, 
etc. 

It  becomes  of  at  least  passing  interest  to 
the  reader  to  know  whose  opinions  he  is  being 
exposed  to.  A  good  many  programs  identify 
the  author  of  the  program  notes  by  name  only, 
but  only  a  few  programs  clarify  matters  for 
the  readers  by  identifying  the  author  of  the 
program  notes  with  his  professional  or  a  voca¬ 
tional  cormections  in  music,  or  with  his  quali¬ 
fications  for  appearing  £is  something  of  an 
expert  in  musical  matters. 

It  is  our  considered  opinion  that  when  notes 
contain  anything  beyond  mere  factual  data, 
the  author  should  be  identified  and  his  pro¬ 
fessional  or  avocational  connection  with  music 
should  be  clearly  stated. 

Mr.  John  N.  Burk,  the  distinguished  author 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  program  books  for 
many  years,  is  frequently  quoted  in  program 
notes  published  in  concert  programs  through¬ 
out  the  U.  S.  The  Chattanooga  and  Nashville 
orchestras  are  using  his  notes  for  all  of  their 
programs  this  season. 

Mr.  Burk  has  very  definite  ideas  on  program 
notes,  smne  of  which  were  set  forth  in  the 
program  for  the  Chattanooga  Symphony’s 
opening  concert  for  the  1959-60  Season,  as 
follows: 

‘The  main  point  about  music  is  to  hear  it 
directly.  S^king  too  much  information 
about  it  can  be  distracting  and  extraneous. 

It  gives  me  a  terrible  feeling  to  see  people 
reading  while  the  concert  is  in  progress. 

I’d  like  to  snatch  programs  out  of  their 
hands.” 


Mr.  Burk  feels  that  program  notes  “should 
have  no  set  form  but  rather  should  include  the 
analysis  of  the  music,  biographical  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  composer,  anecdotes,  history  of 
the  reputation  of  the  work — as  best  fits  the 
situation  and  the  available  space.  But,  most 
of  all,  the  notes  must  be  interesting.  Dull 
‘charting’  will  not  do.” 

Dorothea  Kelley  who  prepares  program 
notes  for  the  Dallas  Symphony  discussed  her 
views  on  program  notes  in  a  Preface  for  a 
recent  program: 

‘‘If  the  written  word  can  in  some  measure 
help  to  make  the  music  of  these  concerts 
more  understandable  and  comprehensible, 
and  by  so  doing  bring  added  enjoyment  to 
the  audience,  then  the  purpose  of  these 
Notes  has  been  accomplished. 

Certain  procedures  which  have  proved 
practical  in  the  last  six  seasons  will  be 
continued.  Biographies  of  the  well-known 
comjjosers  will  be  kept  at  a  minimum, 
with  stress  only  upon  the  events  in  an 
artist’s  life  which  have  some  direct  bear¬ 
ing  upon  the  work  under  discussion.  The 
main  body  of  material  will  be  a  non-tech^^ 
nical  analysis  of  the  music,  and  technic^H^ 
terms  will  be  listed  under  a  separaS^ 
heading  for  those  who  wish  to  pursue  the 
subject  further.  Brief  biographies  of  the 
soloists,  purely  factual  and  pruned  of 
press-agent  hyperbole,  will  be  presented 
whenever  possible.” 

It  occurred  to  us  that  Newsletter  readers 
might  enjoy  reading  program  notes  on  the 
same  work  from  several  different  programs 
which  vary  considerably  in  size  and  treatment 
of  program  notes.  The  following  notes  on  the 
Brahms  First  Symphony  appeared  in  printed 
concert  programs  for  the  current  secison. 

H.  M.  T. 

Atlanta  Symphony  Program,  Oct.  8-9,  1959 
Jeremiah  Clarke — arr.  Wood,  Trumpet  Volun¬ 
tary 

Mozart,  Concerto  No.  6  for  Violin  and  Orches¬ 
tra 

Mendelssohn,  Concerto  in  E  Minor  for  Violin 
and  Orchestra 
Intermission 

Brahms,  Symphony  No.  1 
Henry  Sopkin,  Conductor 
Isaac  Stern,  Soloist 

Program  Notes  Elditor:  Chappell  White 
Author  of  Notes  on  the  Brahms:  William  C. 
Herring,  Manager,  Atlanta  Symphony 
The  Atlanta  Symphony  program  booklet 
consists  of  fifty-two  pages  plus  covers.  Pro¬ 
gram  notes  extended  over  thirteen  different 
pages  and  were  a  net  six  and  a  half  pages  in 
length.  The  notes  are  interspersed  with  ad¬ 
vertisements.  The  notes  are  on  the  upper  half 
of  successive  pages  with  the  ads  placed  on 
the  lower  half  and  on  facing  pages. 

Symphony  No.  1  in  C  Minor,  Op.  68 

Johannes  Brahms 

I.  Un  poco  sostentuto — Allegro 

II.  Andante  sostenuto 

III.  Un  poco  allegretto  e  grazioso 

IV.  Adagio — Allegro  non  troppo 

As  Russell  Lynes  observes,  one  of  the  chief 
advantages  of  living  in  the  twentieth  century 
is  that  we  can  take  for  granted  what  happened 
in  the  nineteenth  century:  “to  enjoy  and  un¬ 
derstand  in  what  we  believe  is  our  superior 
wisdom  .  .  .” 

This  superior  intelligence  of  ours  is  par¬ 
ticularly  helpful  when  we  encounter  Braluns’ 
First  Symphony,  for,  among  the  four  which 
he  wrote,  it  had  the  hardest  battle  for  public 
acceptance  and  was  the  last  of  the  symphonies 
to  receive  universal  acclaim.  In  part,  this  ill- 
favor  towards  the  C  Minor  Symphony  may 
be  explained  as  the  let-down  that  often  fol¬ 
lows  a  long  period  of  eager  anticipation.  It 
(Continued  on  Page  19) 
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(Continued  from  Page  18) 

must  be  remembered  that  Brahms  was  a  pop¬ 
ular  and  a  successful  composer,  one  of  the 
few  composers  of  his  day  who  could  exist 
comfortably  on  the  income  from  his  composi¬ 
tions.  He  had  started  as  a  wunderkind,  and 
the  success  of  his  early  piano  pieces  and  the 
Crerman  Requiem  quickly  raised  him  to  a 
ftosition  of  esteem.  He  was  obviously  the  sort 
of  composer  to  write  a  symphony,  but  where 
was  it? 

It  was  in  his  pocket.  His  first  sketches  for 
a  symphony  eventually  flowered  as  the  Piano 
Concerto  No.  1  in  D  A£nor,  Op.  15.  A  second 
attempt  was  made  about  the  same  time  ( 1854) 
but  abandoned  for  some  ei^t  years.  “For 
about  fourteen  years  before  the  work  ap¬ 
peared,”  writes  D.  Millar  Craig  for  the  BBC, 
“it  was  an  open  secret  among  Brahms’  best 
friends  that  his  first  symi^ony  was  practically 
complete.  Professor  Lindus  of  Leipzig  Uni¬ 
versity,  who  knew  Brahms  well  and  had  often 
entertained  him,  told  me  that  from  1862  on¬ 
wards,  Brahms  almost  literally  carried  the 
j^^iscript  score  about  with  him  in  his 
|^»t,  hesitating  to  have  it  made  public, 
jffltchim  and  Trau  Schumann,  among  others, 
knew  that  the  symphony  was  finished,  and 
urged  Brahms  over  and  over  again  to  let  it 
be  heard.  But  not  until  1876  could  his  diffi¬ 
dence  about  it  be  overcome. 


Actually  “diffidence”  is  not  the  right  word 
here.  Diffidence  implies  a  degree  of  timidity 
that  is  not  in  keeping  with  Brahms’  character. 
He  was  simply  the  sort  of  composer — rare 
indeed — who  will  not  put  a  cmnposition  before 
the  public  and  the  critics  until  he  knows  to 
his  complete  satisfaction  that  it  is  the  best 
he  can  do.  “He  proceeded  with  elaborate 
examination  of  his  technical  equipment — with 
spiritual  self-questioning — and  with  unbound¬ 
ed  ambition.  The  result — a  period  <rf  fourteen 
years  before  the  first  sket^  and  the  com¬ 
pleted  manuscript;  and  a  score  which,  in 
proud  and  imposing  independence,  in  advance 
upon  all  precedent — has  absolutely  no  rival 
among  the  flrst-bom  symphonies,  before  or 
since.”  (John  N.  Burk) 

tnally  the  pages  of  the  score  were  opened, 
Schumann,  dead  twenty  years,  at  last  had 
an  answer  to  the  question  he  had  posed 
twenty-two  years  earlier:  “But  where  is  Jo¬ 
hannes?  Is  he  flying  high,  or  only  under  the 
flowers?  Is  he  not  yet  ready  to  let  drums  and 
tnunpets  sound?  He  should  always  keep  in 
mind  the  beginning  of  the  Beethoven  sym¬ 
phonies:  he  should  try  to  make  sometliing 
like  them.  The  beginning  is  the  main  thing; 
if  only  one  makes  a  beginning,  then  the  end 
comes  of  its  self.” 

The  symphony  was  first  performed  in  the 
small  city  of  Karlsruhe,  November  4,  1876,  a 
community  loudly  in  support  of  Brahms  who 
was  then  in  his  forty -third  year.  It  was  not 
a  success.  Russell  Lynes: 

“The  premiere  was  not  greeted  with  overt 
hisses,  as  some  of  Brahms’  earlier  premieres 
had  bron,  but  neither  was  it  received  enthu¬ 
siastically.  The  musical  public  was  largely 
indifferent  to  it;  it  was  the  critic  Eduard 
Hanslick,  a  friend  of  Brahms',  who  found  it 
‘so  earnest  and  complex,  so  utterly  imcon- 
cemed  with  common  effects,  that  it  hardly 
lends  itself  to  quick  understanding.’  ” 

But  Brahms’  champions,  if  few,  were  active, 
and  within  a  year  the  symphony  had  been 
performed  widely  throughout  (jermany,  and 
was  a  particular  success  in  Berlin.  In  1878  it 
was  given  in  Switzerland,  Holland,  England, 
and  America.  The  Boston  critics  hailed  it  as 
“morbid,”  “strained,"  “unnatural,”  “«ddly 
elaborat^l,”  “depressing  and  imedifying,”  and 
so  forth.  But  the  performances  went  on.  Hans 
von  Bulow,  who  twenty  years  earlier  had 
deprecated  the  young  Brahms’  genius,  ho- 


sannahed  it  as  “Beethoven’s  Tenth,”  a  sin¬ 
gularly  witless  remark  which  undoubtedly 
harm^  both  Brahms’  cause  and  the  sym¬ 
phony’s. 

Brahms,  having  now  proven  to  his  own  sat¬ 
isfaction  that  he  could  write  a  symphony — 
and  the  world  of  music  has  never  known  a 
more  painstaking  and  humble  craftsman — im¬ 
mediately  (within  one  year)  introduced  his 
graceful,  ingratiating  D  Major  Symphony.  The 
critics  who  had  found  the  First  Symphony 
too  austere  now  carped  at  the  Second  as  being 
too  slight,  and  not  fulfilling  the  expectations 
they  had  made  of  the  comptoser!  Thus  is  music 
served. 

Fresno  Philharmonic  Program,  October  29, 1959 

Haydn,  Symphony  in  D  Major,  No.  86 
Stravinsky,  Suite  from  the  Ballet  “Pulcinella” 
Intermission 

Brahms,  Symphony  No.  1 
Paul  Vermel,  Conductor. 

Program  Notes  written  by  Fred  Dempster, 
Associate  Professor  of  Music,  Fresno  State 
College. 

The  Fresno  Philharmonic  prc^ram  booklet 
consists  of  44  pages  plus  covers.  Program 
notes  consisted  of  three  full  pages  with  ad¬ 
vertisements  on  facing  pages.  Size  of  print 
was  excellent  and  a  mat  finish  paper  is  used 
for  the  program. 

Symphony  in  C  Minor,  No.  1,  Op.  68 
Johannes  Brahms 

Bom:  Hamburg,  May  7, 1833. 

Died:  Vienna,  April  3,  1897. 

Brahms’  reputation  as  leading  composer  of 
the  German  tradition  had  long  been  estab¬ 
lished  before  his  first  symphony  appeared.  His 
friends  and  colleagues  had  repeatedly  urged 
him  to  write  a  symphony,  but  all  of  his  early 
attempts  he  either  destroyed  through  his  over 
developed  sense  of  self-criticism  or  left  un¬ 
finished  for  the  same  reason.  Two  of  these 
early  works  he  later  reworked  into  the  D 
Minor  Piano  Concerto  and  A  German  Re¬ 
quiem 

Since  he  was  thrust  by  his  friends  and  fol¬ 
lowers  into  the  leadership  of  the  faction  which 
detested  Wagner  and  his  ideals,  Brahms  felt 
that  any  work  appearing  under  his  name  must 
be  as  perfect  as  possible.  Thus  he  worked  and 
reworked,  polished,  rephrased  and  revised  this 
large  creation  until  it  satisfied  his  own  ideas 
as  to  what  a  symphony  should  be.  No  great 
composer  had  waited  so  long  or  had  held  the 
musical  world  in  such  suspense  when  the 
work  finally  appeared  in  1876. 

The  symphony  was  attacked  on  the  one 
hand  as  being  only  empty  formalism  and  was 
over-praised  on  the  other  as  being  the  ulti¬ 
mate  in  symphonies  and  the  only  possible  suc¬ 
cessor  of  those  of  Beethoven.  In  our  own  time 
most  of  the  controversy  had  died  down  and 
the  work  is  accepted  as  one  of  the  most  pro¬ 
found  expressions  of  romanticism  in  a  classic 
mold. 

Brahms  chose  classic  form  for  molding  of 
his  romantic  ideas,  avoiding  literary  and  ex¬ 
tramusical  crutches.  His  ingenuity  is  amply 
evident  in  his  use  of  cross-accents  and  synco¬ 
pation,  and  in  his  use  of  the  full  resources  of 
counterpoint — all  elements  which  other  com¬ 
posers  were  avoiding  as  being  outdated  and 
of  no  particular  value  in  the  new,  personally 
expressive  music  of  the  time. 

Despite  the  fact  that  critics  found  the  work 
too  forbidding  and  strained  and  lacking  in 
modem  ideas,  the  work  continued  to  grow  in 
public  favor.  The  warm  (even  sensuous) 
melodies,  though  not  clothed  in  the  glowing 
colors  other  romantic  composers  felt  were 
necessary,  still  appeal  to  the  majority  of 
today’s  sensitive  music  listeners  and  the  work 
remains  one  of  the  all  time  favorites. 


Minneapolis  Symphony  Program,  Oct.  23,  1959 
Beethoven,  Overture  to  “Leonore” 

Bartok,  Concerto  for  Orchestra 
Intermission 

Brahms,  Symphony  No.  1 
Antal  Dorati,  Conductor. 

Program  Notes  written  by  Donald  Ferguson. 

The  Minneapolis  Symphony  program  book¬ 
let  consists  of  thirty-two  pages  plus  covers. 
Program  notes  extended  «>ver  seven  pages  and 
were  a  net  three  and  a  half  pages  in  length. 
The  notes  are  interspersed  with  advertise¬ 
ments.  The  notes  are  on  the  upper  half  of 
successive  pages  with  the  ads  placed  on  the 
lower  half  and  on  facing  pages.  Type  is  of 
good  size  and  clarity. 

Symphony  No.  1  in  C  minor.  Opus  68 
JOHANNES  BRAHMS 

Bom  in  1833,  in  Hamburg; 

Died  in  1897,  in  Vienna 

Everything  of  importance  that  could  be  said 
about  this  remarkable  effort  had  probably 
been  said  before  this  annotator  began  his  long 
series  of  comments  on  these  programs.  The 
symphony  itself,  if  not  as  new,  is  still  as  sig¬ 
nificant  as  it  ever  was;  and  that  signifi¬ 
cance  is  high.  It  was  intended  to  be  so.  It 
represented  the  effort  of  one  who  realized  to 
the  full  the  significance  of  Beethoven’s  con¬ 
tribution,  and  who  did  not  propose  to  clutter 
the  literature  with  experiments.  It  appears 
to  have  taken  s<Nne  sixteen  years  for  comple¬ 
tion.  That  long  effort  is  evident  in  the  gnarled 
texture  which,  seen  as  texture,  does  appear 
labored.  So  does  the  linguistic  texture  of 
Paradise  Lost;  but  you  will  not  And,  after 
comprehending  the  thought  of  either  utter¬ 
ance,  that  a  simpler  texture  would  have  been 
possible. 

The  gist  of  that  thought  is  simple.  There 
is  a  progression  in  the  four  movements  from 
tension  and  perplexity  to  a  high  and  confident 
affirmation — another  Pilgrim’s  Progress,  if  you 
like,  which,  set  forth  in  these  words,  appears 
worse  than  banal.  But  the  spiritual  events 
portrayed  in  the  texture  bear  the  stamp  of 
indubitable  reality,  and  while  there  is  little  of 
the  mechanics  of  drama  in  the  sequence,  there 
is  all  that  could  be  endured  of  that  tension 
which  makes  drama  compelling.  Moreover,  if 
you  grasp  the  action,  you  will  find  that  the 
protagonist  is  yourself. 

After  the  approved  fashion  of  the  epic  poem, 
the  music  begins  in  medias  res.  The  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  first  movement  sets  forth  all  the 
thematic  ideas — the  essence  of  the  spiritual 
events — to  be  developed  in  the  whole  move¬ 
ment.  There  is  but  (me  exception.  In  the 
development,  whose  texture  is  as  tangled  as 
that  of  a  fugue,  there  is  a  sudden  halt;  and 
you  hear  a  line  from  a  hymn  familiar  to  all 
Germans,  “Refresh  thyself,  my  failing  spirit.” 
It  gives  a  new  perspective  to  the  whole  “pic¬ 
ture,”  so  that,  although  the  recapitulation 
grows  to  a  more  terrible  intensity  than  ever, 
the  end  is  on  the  note  of  the  intn^uction,  but 
now  subdued. 

The  tone  of  the  slow  movement  is  elegiac. 
You  will  And,  at  the  Afth  bar,  a  similar  har¬ 
monic  progression  to  that  with  which  the  Arst 
movement  began.  This  reinirs  frequently,  en¬ 
hancing  the  note  of  resignation.  There  is  a 
quiet  episode  in  the  oboe  and  a  second  theme 
in  the  clarinet.  The  main  theme,  returning 
high  in  the  winds,  has  a  rich  Agure  in  the 
strings  for  a(x;ompaniment.  Then  a  solo  violin 
takes  up  the  oboe  episcxle  and  all  but  su(x%eds 
in  relieving  the  elegiac  mcxxl  which  has  ruled 
thus  far. 

The  third  movement,  as  almost  always  in 
Brahms’s  later  works  in  sonata  form,  is  not 
a  scherzo  but  a  quiet  intermezzo.  It  has  the 
usual  pattern  of  the  scherzo,  with  a  trio  in  the 
middle.  Drama  disappears  during  this  move¬ 
ment,  to  recur  with  great  force  in  the  Finale. 

(Con tin u^  on  Page  20) 
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(Continued  from  Page  19) 

Its  beginning  is  portentous — a  somber  dwell¬ 
ing  on  the  first  notes  of  the  great  time  to  come 
and  a  deeply  disturbed  passage  in  pizzicato 
whose  purport  is  undetermined.  Suddenly  the 
horn  interjects  a  great  lungful  of  major 
melody;  the  atmosphere  clears,  and  prepara¬ 
tion  has  evidently  been  made  for  the  great 
affirmation. 

The  theme  erf  this  bears  a  striking — but  in 
actual  design  really  slight — resemblance  to 
toe  tune  for  the  Ode  to  Joy  in  Beethoven’s 
Ninth  symphony.  Affirmation  is  a  feeble  word 
for  the  sense  of  this  theme.  Even  in  isolation 
it  suggests  far  more  than  that  word  can;  but 
in  the  perspective  of  the  whole  symphony  its 
meaning  becomes  ineffable.  The  second  theme 
interjects,  without  blatancy,  a  note  of  elation, 
wholly  appropriate.  There  is  exuberant  de¬ 
velopment,  with  a  return  of  the  horn  call  from 
the  introduction;  then  the  second  subject, 
more  buoyant  than  before;  then  a  hint  of  the 
main  theme  in  trombones  and  basses;  then 
the  Coda.  In  the  midst  of  this,  as  in  the  first 
movement  and  to  the  same  purpose,  there  is 
interjected  another  ecclesiastical  phase — this 
time  no  more  than  a  formula  of  cadence  but 
of  the  highest  value  of  suggestion  for  him  who 
has  ears  to  hear. 

New  Orleans  Philharmonic  Symphony 
Program.  October  20,  1959 
Berlioz,  Overture  to  “Benvenuto  Cellini” 
Brahms,  Symphony  No.  1 
Intermission 

Wagner,  “Siegfried  Idyll” 

Ravel,  “La  Valse” 

Alexander  Hilsberg,  Conductor 

The  New  Orleans  program  booklet  consists 
of  forty  pages  and  covers.  Pribram  notes  ex¬ 
tended  over  nine  pages  and  were  a  net  four 
and  a  half  pages  in  length.  The  notes  are  in¬ 
terspersed  with  advertisements  with  the  notes 
appearing  on  the  upper  half  of  successive 
pages  and  the  ads  on  the  lower  half  and  facing 
pages.  Print  is  very  clear  and  lines  extremely 
well  separated. 

Program  notes  are  credited  as  being  reprints 
of  notes  from  the  San  Francisco,  Indianapolis, 
Minneapolis  and  Chicago  Symphony  pro¬ 
grams. 

Symphony  No.  1,  C  minor,  opus  68 
Johannas  Brahms 
Bom:  1833 
Died:  1897 

Brahms  delayed  the  completion  of  his  first 
symphony.  In  as  much  as  he  had  a  fairly  wide 
reputation  at  an  early  age  it  is  not  surprising 
that  his  friends  were  waiting  with  some  ea¬ 
gerness  for  the  appearance  of  his  first  sym¬ 
phonic  effort.  As  early  as  1862  there  is  evi¬ 
dence  that  work  on  Symphony  No.  1  had 
begun.  Clara  Schumaiui  had  seen  the  first 
movement  and,  in  a  letter  on  July  1,  1862  to 
Joachim,  the  violinist,  she  describe  it  as 
follows: 

“Johannes  sent  me  a  little  while  ago — only 
fancy  how  surprised  I  was — the  first  move¬ 
ment  of  a  symphony  with  this  bold  opening: 
[four  measures  of  the  music  of  the  first  move¬ 
ment  are  quoted.]  That  is  rather  tough,  cer¬ 
tainly,  but  I  soon  got  used  to  it.  The  move¬ 
ment  is  full  of  wonderfully  beautiful  pass¬ 
ages,  and  the  motives  are  handled  in  masterly 
fashion  which  he  is  making  more  and  more 
his  own.  It  is  all  interwoven  in  sucdi  an  in¬ 
teresting  way,  and  yet  it  goes  with  such  a 
swing  that  it  might  all  have  been  poured  forth 
in  the  first  moment  of  inspiration;  erne  can 
enjoy  every  note  of  it  without  being  reminded 
of  the  work  there  is  in  it.” 

There  is  little  record  of  further  progress  on 
the  work.  In  1868  Brahms  wrote  a  letter  to 
Clara  Schumann  from  Switzerland,  but  with¬ 


out  any  reference  to  the  Symphony,  he  said: 
“T^us  blew  the  sheirfierd’s  hom  today.”  A 
musical  quotation  foUowed  with  these  words 
placed  underneath  the  notes:  “Hoch  aufm 
Berg,  tief  im  Tal,  gruss'  ich  dich  viel  tausend- 
mal!”  (“Hi{di  up  in  the  mountain,  deep  in  the 
valley,  I  greet  thee  a  thousand  fold!”)  The 
melody  is  the  same  as  the  motto  theme  of  the 
fourth  movement  of  the  First  Symphony. 

During  the  years  1874-6  Brahms  took  up  the 
work  again  on  the  Symphony.  In  September 
1876  the  work  was  completed.  The  fii^t  per¬ 
formance  was  given  at  Karlsruhe  on  Novem¬ 
ber  4, 1876  under  the  direction  of  Otto  Dessoff. 
It  was  subsequently  played  in  numerous  Ger¬ 
man  cities,  often  wiUi  Brahms  conducting. 

The  First  Symfrfiony  is  written  on  a  grand 
scale;  the  first  and  last  mov«nents  particu¬ 
larly  are  planned  along  very  broad  lines.  The 
two  movements  in  the  middle,  especially  the 
third  movement,  are  planned  with  smaller 
proportions,  apparently  with  the  intention  of 
achieving  a  balance  between  these  and  the 
expansive  outer  movements. 

The  introductory  sections  to  the  first  and  the 
fourth  movements  are  of  interest.  Elach  of  the 
Introductions  is  planned  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  movement  it  precedes.  The  Introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  fourth  movement,  presenting  the 
theme  Brahms  ascribed  to  the  Swiss  shep¬ 
herd’s  hom,  is  of  special  interest.  (ITie  Eng¬ 
lish  pointed  out  the  similarity  between  tlds 
melody  and  the  Cambridge  clock  chimes  when 
the  Symphony  was  first  performed  at  (Cam¬ 
bridge.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  almost  any  clock 
chime  may  recall  this  Alpine  melody  to  one’s 
mind.)  TTie  melody  serves  as  a  kind  of  motto 
theme  and  reappears  several  times  in  the 
course  of  the  fourth  movement. 

Chicago  Symphony,  Annotator. 

University-Community  Symphony  of 
Redlands  Program,  Nov.  4,  1959 
Bernstein,  Overture  to  “Candide” 

Brahms,  Symphony  No.  1 
Intermission 

Griffes,  Poem  for  Flute  and  Orchestra 
Khachaturian,  Masquerade  Suite 

Edward  C.  Tritt,  Conductor 
Kirk  Barrett,  Soloist 

Author  of  notes  is  not  identified. 

The  University-Community  Symphony  of 
Redlands  printed  program  consists  of  four 
pages  with  no  advertisements.  The  notes  fol¬ 
low  the  listing  of  each  composition. 

Symphony  No.  1  in  C  Minor,  Op.  68 
Johannes  Brahms  (1883-1897) 

Brahms  was  foity-four  when  he  offered 
his  first  symphony  to  the  public.  It  was  first 
performed  at  Karlsruhe  in  1876  after  Brahms 
had  worked  at  it  for  fourteen  years.  It  marked 
the  turning  point  in  the  composer’s  career 
placing  him  on  the  piimacle  of  fame.  It  is  the 
profoundest  of  all  Brahms’  orchestral  compo¬ 
sitions  but  it  was  poorly  received  and  not  for 
some  years  were  its  grandeur  and  nobility  to 
be  deservedly  appreciated. 

The  symjrfiony  opens  with  an  introduction 
which  immediately  sounds  the  note  of  sub¬ 
limity.  “The  introductory  section,”  wrote 
Donold  Ferguson,  “beginning  with  a  vivid 
wrenching  apart  of  many  voices  which  all 
begin  on  the  (me  tonic,  C,  depicts  a  tension 
as  great  as  is  within  the  power  of  music  to 
suggest.”  The  sublimity  is  dissipated  by  the 
passionate  thrust  of  the  first  subject  which  is 
developed  with  strength  and  is  sucx^eeded  by 
a  brusque  and  severe  second  subject.  Both 
themes  are  worked  out  in  the  movement  with 
a  (impelling  force  and  a  dramatic  drive  which 
makes  one  think  (rf  Beethoven  because  of  its 
“monumental  pathos”  and  “demoniac  char¬ 
acter.”  The  second  movement.  Andante  sos- 
tenuto,  is  one  of  the  most  lyrical  movements 
written  by  Brahms.  It  is  built  out  of  two 
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beautiful  melodies,  the  first  of  whi(di  is  played 
at  the  opening  of  the  movement  by  the  strings, 
and  the  second  by  an  oboe.  The  movement  is 
carried  to  a  pitch  of  emotional  delirium  and 
then  subsides  to  introspective  <»lm. 

The  third  movement,  Un  poco  allegretto  e 
grazioso,  is  more  restrained  and  is  character¬ 
istically  Brahmsian  in  its  mellowness  and  fluid 
melodic  flow.  It  is  the  last  movement  — 
Adagio;  Allegro  non  troppe,  ma  con  brio  — 
that  is  the  apex  of  the  entire  symjrfiony.  The 
long  and  fantastic  introduction  presages 
themes  to  come.  The  first  part  is  full  of  con¬ 
trasts,  violent  stringendi  of  the  pizzicato 
strings  and  extremes  of  intensity.  It  attains  a 
climax  with  rushing  strings  and  a  roll  on  the 
kettledrums;  then  a  solo  hom  sounds  a  ma¬ 
jestic  theme  which,  Brahms  wrote,  he  origi¬ 
nally  heard  played  on  a  mountaineer’s  hom 
in  the  Swiss  Alps.  The  flute  takes  up  the 
theme,  a  short  chorale  for  trombones  and  bas¬ 
soons  follows,  and  the  hom  theme  returns. 
With  a  change  of  tempo  to  Allegro,  the  broad, 
song-like  main  theme  is  stated  in  the  violins. 
Geiringer  describes  it  thus:  “.  .  .  the  beginning 
of  the  Finale  conjures  up  a  vision  of  a  has¬ 
tening  towards  a  catastrophe,  until  sudd|fl|t 
a  hom  sounds  a  message  of  salvation, 
the  broadly-flowing,  hymn-Uke  Allegro 
claims  its  triumph  over  all  fear  and  pain.” 

Waukesha  Symphony  Program. 

Nov.  30-Dec.  1,  1959 

Haydn,  Michael,  Pastorello  for  Small  Orches¬ 
tra  and  Continue 

Haydn,  Joseph,  Concerto  in  D  for  Harpsichord 
and  Orchestra 

Poulenc,  Concert  Champetre  for  Harpsichord 
and  Orchestra 
Intermission 

Brahms,  Symphony  No.  1 
Milton  Weber,  Conductor 
Dorothy  Lane,  Soloist 

Program  Notes  written  by  Andrew  C.  Minor. 

The  Waukesha  Symphony  program  booklet 
consists  of  twenty  pages  and  covers.  Two  full 
pages  of  program  notes  follow  the  program 
page.  All  advertisements  are  placed  on  pages 
following  the  program  notes.  Type  is  clear 
and  extra  space  between  paragraphs  adds  to 
ease  of  reading. 

Symphony  No.  I  in  C  Minor,  Opus  68 
Johannes  Brahms 

Unlike  Mozart  and  S(diubert  who  had  sev¬ 
eral  symphonies  to  their  credit  when  they  had 
reached  their  majority,  Brahms  did  not  release 
his  first  symphony  until  his  forty-third  year. 
His  friends  and  supporters  had  long  beseeched 
him  to  write  a  symphony.  As  early  as  1854 
Schumann  wrote  to  Joachim,  “But  where  is 
Johannes?  Is  he  flying  high  or  only  under  the 
flowers?  Is  he  not  yet  ready  to  let  drums  and 
trumpets  sound?  He  should  always  keep  in 
mind  the  beginning  of  the  Beethoven  sym¬ 
phonies:  he  should  try  to  make  something  like 
them.  The  beginning  is  the  main  thing;  if 
only  one  makes  a  beginning,  then  the  end 
comes  of  itself.” 

Brahms,  however,  was  very  cautious,  he  felt 
that  writing  a  symphony  after  Beethoven  was 
“no  laughing  matter.”  After  sketching  the 
first  movement,  he  admitted  to  Hermann  Levi: 
“I  shall  never  compose  a  symphony.  You  have 
no  conception  of  how  the  Ukes  of  us  feel  when 
we  hear  the  tramp  of  a  giant  like  him  be¬ 
hind  us.” 

While  it  is  true  that  Brahms  had  made 
previous  efforts  to  write  a  symphony,  these 
efforts  were  diverted  into  other  compositions, 
such  as  the  D  Minor  Piano  Concerto  and  the 
(jierman  Re(iuiem.  ’The  sketches  for  the  C 
Minor  Symphony  had  been  made  as  early  as 
1854,  but  it  was  not  until  fourteen  years  later 
that  Brahms  felt  it  was  ready  for  public  per¬ 
formance.  Otto  Dessoff  (x>nducted  the  first 
performance  in  Carlsruhe  on  November  4, 
1876. 
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New  Works  Available  to  Orchestras  from  Fleisher  Music  Collection 


The  Edwin  A.  Fleisher  Music  Collection, 
Philadelphia,  has  issued  a  list  of  works  added 
to  the  Collection  during  1957-58. 

All  scores  in  the  present  list  may  be  bor¬ 
rowed  for  study  by  conductors  and  students — 
the  latter  through  inter-library  loan.  Scores 
and  orchestral  parts  for  compositions  prefaced 
by  the  (*)  symbol  are  available  at  Fleisher 
Collection  at  the  present  time,  although  the 
loan  status  of  some  of  the  worlu  may  change 
without  notice. 

There  is  no  rental  fee  for  the  use  of  ma¬ 
terials  obtained  from  the  Fleisher  Collection, 
but  non-residents  are  required  to  pay  a  three 
dollar  annual  fee  for  a  Free  Library  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  non-resident  borrower’s  card. 

Inquiries  should  be  directed  to: 

Theodore  A.  Seder,  Curator 
The  Edwin  A.  Fleisher  Music  Collection 
The  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia 
Logan  Square 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 


LARGE  AND  SMALL  ORCHESTRA 


s,  Emtit:  DmixIcih*  Nocturne 
'ol,  Jost:  Triptico  do  Santiago 


*Arriaia,  Juan  Crisostomo  do:  Nada  y  mucho 
*Arriaga,  Juan  Crlsoitomo  da:  Pastoral 
Aubar,  Denial  Francois  Esprit:  La  Sarment  ou  Las  Faux 
Monnayaurs:  Ouvarture 


"Bach,  Johann  Sebastian  (arr.  George  Bristow):  Fantasia 
Craaiatica  con  Fuga 


*Balas,  Richard  Homer:  National  Gallery  Suita  No.  3 
Bargial,  Woldamar:  Ouvarture  zu  Medea,  Op.  22 
*Baethovtn.  Ludwig  van  (arr.  A.  F.  Landgraf  von  Hessen): 
Quartatt  F  aiall.  Op.  95 

Bondavilla,  Emaianual:  L'Ecola  das  Maris:  Suite  d'Orchastra 
*Bourguignon,  Francis  da:  Deux  Esquisses  Sud-Amaricainas. 
Op.  26,  Nos.  1  and  2 

*Branta,  Gaston:  Variations  sur  un  Theina  Congolais 
*Brlstow,  George  Frederick:  Arcadian  Symphony,  Op.  49 
*  Bristow,  George  Frederick:  Symphony  in  F  Sharp  Minor 
*Bristow,  George  Frederick:  Winter’s  Tale— Overture 
*Britain,  Radio:  Saturnale 
*Brusselmans,  Michel:  Scenes  Brueghliennas 
Bungert,  Auguts:  Auf  der  Wartburg,  Op.  29 
*Bungert,  August:  Torquato  Tasso — Symphonische  Ouverture, 
Op.  14 


*Bumham,  Cardon:  Mosaic 

«Mgne,  Elsa:  Sinfonietta  para  dos  orquestas  do  cuerda  e 
mstrumentos  do  viento 
cagno,  Elsa:  Variacienat  orquestales 
Chadwick,  Gearga:  Symphony  No.  2 

*Convarse,  Frederick  Shepherd:  Cahokia,  The  Masque  of 

St.  Louis:  Prelude 

*Canvarsa,  Frederick  Shepherd:  Cahokia,  The  Masque  of 

St.  Louis:  No.  20  (Excerpt) 

*Cenvarsa,  Frederick  Shepherd:  Cahokia,  The  Masque  of 

St.  Louis:  No.  38,  Finale 
*Cenvarsc,  Frederick  Shepherd:  Song  of  the  Sea 
*Deldevoz,  Edouard:  Suita  da  Ballets,  Op.  27 
Diamend,  David:  SInfonia  Concertante 
*Dietrlch,  Albert:  Ouvarture  C  dur.  Op.  35 
*Ditttndarf,  Carl  Ditters  von:  Sinfonia  B  dur — Der  Postzug 
*Duperlar,  Jean:  Concert  pour  Ninette  ou  Ninon 
*Dupuis,  Albert:  Jean  Michel:  Entr'acte 
*Dupuis,  Albert:  Jean  Michel:  Prelude  du  IV*  Acte 
*Dupuis,  Albert:  Lucas  at  Lucetta — Suita  d'Orchestre 
*Dupuis,  Sylvain:  Pour  un  Drama— Ouverture  Symphoniqut 
*Egon.  Redriquo:  Tres  danzas  rumanas 
Emmanuel.  Maurice:  Salamine:  Ouverture 
*Fanalli,  Ernest:  Tableaux  Symphoniquts:  I.  Thebes 
*Franza,  Juan  Pedro:  Lamanto  quechua 
’’Garcia  Estrada,  Juan  Agustin:  Introducion  y  walz 
da  Gastyne,  Serge:  Hollln  Hall — Ode  for  Orchestra 
Gauldin,  Robert:  Diverse  Dances 
^Gebhard,  Hans:  Landliche  Suite 
’’Gianneo,  Luis:  Pericon 

*Gianneo,  Luis:  Variaciones  sobre  tema  de  tango 
Gilbert,  Henry:  Humoresque  on  Negro- Minstrel  Tunes 
Gilbert,  Henry:  Riders  to  the  Sea:  Symphonic  Prologue 
*Godard,  Benjamin:  Marche  Funebre,  Op.  51 
*Gedard,  Benjamin:  Symphenie  Orlantale.  Op.  84 
Goetz,  Hermann:  Der  Widerspanstigen  Zahmung:  Ouverture 
Guilmant,  Alexandra:  Marche-Fantaisie  sur  Deux  Chants 
d'Eglise 

*Haas,  Joseph:  Heitere  Serenade 
Hadley,  Henry  Kimball:  North,  East,  South,  and  West — 
Symphony  Ne.  4,  Op.  64 

Hansen,  Howard:  Sinfonia  Sacra — Symphony  No.  5 
*Hansen,  Howard:  The  Soul  of  Sequoia— The  California 
Forest  Play 

*d'Harceurt,  Eugene:  Le  Tasso;  Ouverture 


Hartley,  Walter;  Blood  Wadding — Scenes  from  Lorca's 
Drama 

Haidingsfeld,  Ludwig;  Zwai  Zigeunertanza 
*Herbert,  Victor:  Hero  and  Laander— Symphonic  Poem. 
Op.  33 

Hindemith,  Paul:  Symphonia — Mathis  de  Mater 
*Hofman.  Heinrich;  Zwiegesprach  und  Kareva Isscene,  Op.  19 
*Hyatt,  N.  Irving;  EnKh  Arden:  Overture 
James,  Philip:  Passacaglia  on  an  old  Cambrian  Ground  Bass 
Jansen,  Adolf:  HKhzaitmusik 
*Karastoyanoff,  Assan:  Poeme  de  Dances  Orientates 
*Karastoyanofr,  Assan:  Suite  Balkanique 
*Kauffmann,  Fritz:  Oramatlsche  Ouverture.  Op.  23 
*Kaun.  Hugo:  An  main  Vaterland— Symphenie,  Op.  22 
*Kachlay.  Gerald:  First  Symphony 

*Kluehardt,  August:  Lenoro — Symphonische  DIchtung  nach 
Burger's  Ballade,  Op.  27 
*Klughardt,  August:  Symphenie  No.  3.  Op.  37 
*Koch,  Friedrich,  SInfonische  Fuge,  Op.  8 
*Koachlin,  Charles:  La  Cite  Nouvelle,  Revo  d'Avenir— Poeme 
Symphoniqua 

*Koechlln,  Charles:  La  Loi  de  la  Jungle— Poeme  Symphoniqua 
*Koechlin,  Charles:  La  Meditation  de  Purun  Baghat — Poeme 
Symphoniqua 

Korn,  Pater  Jona:  Idyllwild,  Overture  to  a  Music  Camp, 
Op.  4 

Korn,  Pater  Jona;  Third  Symphony,  Op.  30 
*Kremser,  Eduard:  Dankgabet  (Sachs  Altniadeiiandische 
Volkslleder) — "Wir  traten  zum  baton” 

*Krommer,  Franz:  Grande  Sinfonia,  Op.  102 
*Kucken,  Friedrich  Wilhelm:  Gebet — “Verlass  uns  nicht,” 
Op.  62.  No.  3 

*Lacombe,  Paul:  Chanson  (Usconne,  Op.  60 
*La  Gye,  Paul;  La  Chevalier  Maudit,  Op.  20;  Prelude  du 
Premier  Acte 

*Liszt,  Franz:  Ungarlsche  Rhapsodie  No.  13 
Liszt,  Franz:  Ungarlsche  Rhapsodie  No.  14 
Lumbye,  Hans:  Traumbilder — Phantasle 
*Lvov,  Alexis  Feodorevich;  Ouvarture 
Mackenzie,  Sir  Alexander  Campbell:  Benedictus  (from 
Op.  37,  No.  3) 

*Meyar-Helmund,  Erik:  Maschka:  II  Mazurka 

*  Meyer- Helmund,  Erik:  Serenade,  Op.  62 
*Modarelll,  Antonio:  Legend  of  Ann  Bailey 
*Modarelli,  Antonio:  River  Saga 

*Morano,  Segundo  Luis:  Suite  Ecuatoriana:  II,  Oanza 
Ecuatorlana 

*Moreno.  Segundo  Luis:  Suita  Ecuatoriana:  IV.  Rondo 
Moszkowshi,  Moritz:  Boabdil:  Balletmusik — III  Maurische 
Fantasia 

Moszkowski,  Moritz:  Johanna  d'Arc,  Op.  19 — SymphoniKhe 
DIchtung 

Moszkowski,  Moritz;  Laurin:  Bacchanale 
Moszkowski,  Moritz:  Laurin;  Introduction  und  Tanz  dor 
Rosenelfen,  Op.  53,  No.  3 

Moszkowski,  Moritz:  Laurin:  Marsch  der  Zwerge.  Op.  53. 
No.  4 

Moszkowski,  Moritz:  Serenata.  Op.  15.  No.  1 
*Napravnik,  Edward;  Deux  Pieces  Russes:  1.  Fantaisia,  Op. 
74,  No.  1 

*Nepomuceno.  Alberto:  Suite  Brasileira 
Nicode,  Jean  Louis:  Italienische  Volkstanze  und  Liader: 

I.  Tarantellc,  Op.  13,  No.  1 

Nicode,  Jean  Louis:  Italienische  Volkstanze  und  Lieder: 

II.  Canzonatta,  Op.  13,  No.  2 

*Nicode.  Jean  Louis:  Die  Jagd  nach  dem  Gluck — Phantasia- 
stuck.  Op.  11 

O'Donnell,  B.  Walton:  Two  Irish  Tone  Sketches.  Op.  20 
*Paine,  John  Knowles;  Symphony  No.  1,  Op.  23 

*  Pinto,  Alfredo:  Nostalgie— Symphonic  Prelude 
*Pinto,  Alfredo:  Cantaras — Poema  sinfonico 
*Plnto,  Alfredo;  Rcbelion — Poema  sinfonico 
*Pinto,  Alfredo:  El  Gualicho;  Serie  Argentina 

Piston,  Walter;  Symphony. No.  5 
Piston,  Walter:  Symphony  No.  6 
*Poot,  Marcel:  Variations  en  Forme  de  Danses 
*Porter,  Quincy:  New  England  Episodes 
*Ralf,  Joachim:  Bernhard  von  Weimar:  Zwei  Marsche 
*Rair,  Joachim:  Mazurka,  Op.  174,  No.  8 
*Ralf,  Joachim;  Suita  8  dur:  Rlgaudon.  Op.  204.  No.  3 
*Read,  Gardner:  The  Temptation  of  St.  Anthony — A  Dance 
Symphony 

*Reinackt,  (Uirl:  Funf  Tonbilder 

*Rheinberoer,  Josef  Gabriel:  Elegischer  Marsch.  Op.  167b 
*Rheinbereer,  Josef  Gabriel:  Wallenstein,  Op.  10— Sin- 
fonischas  Tongemalde 

Ropartz,  Joseph  Marie  Guy:  Premiere  Symphenie  (sur  un 
choral  Breton) 

Rossini,  Gioacchino:  L'Assedio  di  Corinto;  Sinfonia 
Rossini,  Gioacchino;  II  Viaggio  a  Reims:  Sinfonia 
Rubenstein,  Anton  Grigorevich:  Ouverture  Triomphala,  Op.  43 
*Russell,  Armand:  Balletic  Symphony 
*Sandby,  Harman:  Nordisk  Rapsodi 
*Santorsola,  Guido:  Saudada 
*Santorsola,  Guido;  Dos  estudios 

*Santorsola,  Guido:  Semblanza  de  Artigas — Poema  sinfonico- 
coral 


*Santorsola,  Guido:  Vida  da  Artigas— Tres  pequenes  movi 
miantos  sinfanicas 

Scarmalin,  A-  Louis:  Poopm  Pathetiqua 
’Scharwenka,  Philipp:  Dramatlsche  Phantasie,  Op.108 
*Scharwenka,  Philipp:  Wald  und  Berggaistop— Eln  Intermez¬ 
zo,  Op.  37 

Schaub,  Hans  Ferdinand:  Abendmusik 
*Schainplug,  Paul:  Overture  zu  einem  Lustspiel  van  Shakes¬ 
peare,  Op.  15 

Schillings,  Max  von:  Ingwelde:  Varspiel  zum  2ten  Act 
Schillings,  Max  von;  Zwei  symphonische  Phantaslean;  I 
Maargniss,  Op.  6,  Ne.  1 

Schillings,  Max  van:  Zwei  symphonische  Phantaslean:  II 
Saamergen,  Op.  6.  No.  2 

*Schlesingar,  Sebastian  Benson:  Etude  an  Ut  dioM  mineur. 
Op.  11 

*Schlasingar,  Sebastian  Benson:  Marche  Nuptiala,  Op.  50 
Schmitt,  Flerent:  La  Petit  Elfe  "Forme  rOaH”— Una 
SeoMlne  Dansee 

’Scheemakar,  Maurice:  Les  Reis  Magas 
*Scianni,  Joseph:  Batik 
'Sclanni,  Joseph:  Shiloh  Overture 

*Search,  Frederick  Preston:  Symphony  No.  4— Roan  Stallion 
Serabriar,  Jose:  Sinfonia  No.  1 
*Siemonn,  George:  Three  Pictures 
*Siamann,  George:  Youth— Overture 
Sinding,  Christian:  Episodes  Chovalarasquas — Suita.  Op.  35 
*Siqueira,  Jose:  Os  Pescadores — Poema  sinfonico 
Smit,  Lee:  Symphony  Ne.  1 
*Soriane,  Alberto;  Suite 
*Sorrentina,  Charles:  Jolly  Whistler — Scherzo 
*Splnelli,  Niccala:  A  Basso  Porto:  Varspiel  zum  3tan  Act 
*Spohr,  Louis:  Historische  Symphenie  im  Styl  und  Gaschaiack 
vlar  varschladenar  Zaitabschnitte,  Op.  116 
Spohr,  Louis:  Die  Jahreszeiten  Sinfonia,  Op.  143 
Starer,  Robert:  Prelude  and  Rondo  Giecase 
*Stein.  Leon:  Adagio  and  Rondo  Ebraica 
•Strasser,  Ewald:  Sinfonia  G  dur.  Op.  22 
Suk,  Josef:  Ein  Marchen — Suita,  Op.  16 
Tchorapnin,  Alexander  Nikolayevich:  Symphony  No.  2 
*Thatcher,  Harry,  Jr.:  Sympheiv  in  E  Minor 
Thuille,  Ludwig:  Romantischa  Ouverture,  Op.  16 
*Turkin,  Marshall  W.:  Jubilation  Overture 
*Urban,  Heinrich:  Der  Rattenfanger  van  Hameliv— Fantasia- 
stuck,  Op.  25. 

Vauclain,  Constant:  Narrative 
Vauclain,  Constant:  Symphony  No.  4 
*Vlrkhaus,  Taavo:  Kalevipeag— Overture 
*Valbach,  Fritz:  Symphenie  H  pmII,  Op.  33 
Volkman,  Robert:  In  der  Schenke 

Volkmann,  Robert:  Ouverture  zu  Shakespeare's  Richard  III, 
Op.  68 

Volkmann,  Robert:  Symphony  0  moll.  Op.  44 
*Vrauls,  Victor:  Le  Loup-garou— Lagenda  cheragraphic 
*Vreuls,  Victor:  Un  Songe  de  Nuit  d'Eta:  Danses  fearlques 

du  3eme  acte 

*Vreuls,  Victor:  Warther — Poeme  Symphoniqua 
Wagner,  Joseph:  Hudson  River  Legend:  Panorama 
*Wagner,  Joseph:  Pastoral  Cestarrkense 
*Waavar,  Powell:  The  Squirrel 
*Weinoartner,  Felix:  Symphonia  No.  3,  Op.  49 
*Wetzler,  Hermann  Hans:  Die  baskischa  Venus— Sym- 
phonischer  Tanz 

White,  Paul:  Lyric  Overture,  Op.  1 
Whitney,  Maurice  C.:  Gavotte  Staccato 
*Wrightson,  Herbert  J.:  Symphony 
*Zwears,  Bernard:  Aan  mijn  Vaderland— 3*  Symphenie 

NOTE:  The  listings  for  smaller  ensembles 
will  be  published  in  the  next  issue  of  The 
Newsletter. 


ITALIAN  VIOLINS- 

Now,  as  always,  the  best!  Preferred  by  pro¬ 
fessionals  everywhere!  America's  foremost  im¬ 
porter  of  modern  Italian  Hand-made  Violins 
and  Violas. 

Priced  from  $100.  Certified. 

Beoutiful  French  Violirss  ond  Violas  by  Collin- 
Mezin.  Lowest  prices  anywhere! 

COMBINATION  VIOLIN  AND  VIOLA  CASES 
AND  DOUBLE  VIOLIN  CASES  FROM  $30. 

Marlin  Brinser 

643  STUYVESANT  AVENUE 
IRVINGTON  11,  NEW  JERSEY 
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Nswsktter  of  American  Symphony  Orchestra  League 


JANUARY,  1960 


Review  of  History  and  Work  Of 

The  President's  Music  Committee  of  The  People-to>People  Program 


Presented  by  Helen  M.  Thompson  at  the  Inter¬ 
national  Music  Conference  of  President’s  Music 
Committee  October  S,  1959,  Biltmore  Hotel.  New 
York  City 

Presiding  Officer:  Mrs.  Jouett  Shouse,  Chairman 
Of  T^e  President's  Music  Committee 

GREETINGS:  My  function  here  today  is  to 
briefly  summarize  the  history  and  work  of  the 
President’s  Music  Committee  as  an  aid  in  for¬ 
mulating  the  Committee’s  plans  for  tlie  future. 

The  People-to-People  Program  was  brought 
into  being  in  the  fall  of  1956  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  in  the  belief  that  under¬ 
standing  and  friendship  between  peoples  and 
nations  of  the  world  could  be  strengthened 
through  exchange  of  information  and  sharing 
of  experiences  in  areas  of  mutual  interest  on 
a  person-to-person  basis.  Forty-two  commit¬ 
tees,  repi-esenting  as  many  phases  of  American 
life,  were  form^.  Nationally  known  leaders 
in  each  respective  profession  or  field  of  in¬ 
terest  were  selected  as  chairmen  of  the  com¬ 
mittees.  Elach  ccMnmittee  was  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  developing  its  own  program 
of  effective  contacts  and  exchanges  between 
the  people  of  the  U.  S.  and  those  of  other 
nations.  The  Music  Committee  was  one  of 
the  forty  two  committees,  and  its  work  was 
launched  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr. 
Eugene  Ormandy,  Musical  Director  of  the 
Philadelphia  Orchestra. 

Although  conceived  as  a  citizens’  program, 
the  People-to-People  Program  was  launched 
and  coordinated  by  USIA — The  United  States 
Information  Agency.  Many  of  the  committees, 
such  as  the  Film  Committee  and  the  Banking 
Committee  were  financed  entirely  from  pri¬ 
vate  funds.  Inasmuch  as  most  U.  S.  musical 
performing  organizations  are  non  -  profit 
groups  it,  was  deemed  necessary  to  assist  the 
Music  Committee  in  establishing  its  work  by 
making  administrative  funds  available  through 
USIA  with  the  hope  that  eventually  private 
financing  could  replace  government  financing. 

The  American  Symphony  Orchestra  League 
was  selected  by  USIA  and  Mr.  Ormandy  to 
develop  the  initial  work  of  the  program,  in 
part  at  least,  because  the  League  possesses  a 
national  headquarters  and  maintains  wide 
contacts  throughout  the  musical  world.  As 
the  executive  secretary  of  the  League,  I  be¬ 
came  the  Executive  Vice-chairman  of  the 
Music  Committee.  Headquarters  were  set  up 
in  January  1957  in  the  League’s  national  offices 
in  Charleston.  West  Virginia.  A  small  ad¬ 
ministrative  staff,  separate  from  the  League 
staff  was  engaged  to  handle  Music  Committee 
work.  Cash  expenditures  were  met  by  appro¬ 
priations  from  USIA. 

The  work  of  the  Music  Committee  started 
in  a  vacuum  surrounded  by  a  myriad  of  vi¬ 
sions,  ideals,  hoi>es,  confusion,  restrictions 
and  pr<^ibitions.  The  vacuum  consisted  of  the 
initial  structure  of  the  People-to-People  Pro¬ 
gram.  The  overall  instructions  for  ^is  new 
program  were  understandably  vague  and 
wisely  broad,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  state¬ 
ment  of  basic  purposes — “To  extend  under¬ 
standing  between  the  peoples  of  the  United 
States  and  those  of  other  nations  through 
music.”  It  was  a  stirring  challenge,  a  bril¬ 
liantly  simple  concept — full  of  potentialities 
and  creative  opportunities. 

The  pitJiibitions  and  restrictions  were 
many.  In  the  first  place,  the  laws  governing 
our  land  prohibit  the  use  of  USIA  funds  for 
any  work  within  the  United  States.  Therefore, 
monies  appropriated  for  Music  Committee  use 
by  USIA  had  to  be  used  entirely  for  work 
devoted  to  a  program  of  international  service 
and  relationships. 

Very  properly,  tlie  Music  Committee  was 
prohibit^  from  involving  itself  (except  upon 
request),  in  existing  governmental  programs 


such  as  the  foreign  tours  of  American  artists 
carried  on  under  the  Cultural  Exchange  Act, 
the  radio  musical  salutes  handled  by  USIA. 
etc.  The  Music  Committee  imposed  upon  itself 
the  restriction  of  not  injecting  itself  into  exist¬ 
ing  international  projects  handled  by  non¬ 
governmental  organizations  such  as  the  com¬ 
mercially  managed  foreign  tours  of  American 
artists,  the  exchange  programs  already  being 
carried  out  by  various  associations  and  pro¬ 
fessional  groui>s  within  the  musical  world. 

The  Music  Committee  had  to  find  its  own 
niche,  coordinate  its  work  with  existing  pro¬ 
grams,  both  governmental  and  non-govern¬ 
mental.  It  had  to  supplement  existing  services, 
find  unmet  needs,  initiate  new  ideas  and 
dream  up  new  channels  through  which  people 
involved  in  the  musical  life  of  the  United 
States  could  establish  acquaintance  and  pos¬ 
sibly  develop  friendships  and  exchanges  with 
their  counterparts  in  other  nations. 

Out  of  these  vague  beginnings,  the  Music 
Committee  program  began  to  take  shape 
largely  as  the  result  of  three  different  forces 
operating  simultaneously.  The  first  was  the 
Music  Committee’s  Planning  Group  composed 
of  distinguished  representatives  of  many 
phases  of  the  music  world  who  pooled  their 
experience  and  knowledge  in  setting  forth  the 
areas  of  activity  which  they  felt  were  most 
needed  in  order  to  develop  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  the  stature  of  musical  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  United  States  on  the  part  of  peo¬ 
ples  of  other  nations.  This  group  stressed  the 
need  to  increase  performances  of  American 
music  abroad  and  the  need  to  screen  more 
carefully  the  artistic  stature  of  American 
artists  and  musical  groups  who  perform 
abroad. 

The  second  force  was  the  overall  concept  of 
the  People-to-People  Program  which  urged 
the  rapid  and  extensive  development  of  many 
personal  contacts  at  almost  any  artistic  level. 

The  third  force  consisted  of  problems  and 
requests  referred  to  the  Music  Committee  by 
USIA  and  its  foreign  posts,  as  well  as  the 
service  requests  which  soon  began  to  come 
directly  to  the  Music  Committee. 

We  quickly  found  that  our  work  fell  into 
three  main  categories-activities  connected 
with  (1)  materiel;  (2)  people;  and  (3)  infor¬ 
mation. 

MATERIEL: 

Almost  from  the  minute  the  Music  Commit¬ 
tee  was  established  we  were  deluged  with 
requests  from  foreign  individuals,  musical  or¬ 
ganizations  and  educational  institutions  for 
materiel.  Symphony  orchestras,  bands,  cho¬ 
ruses,  groups  wishing  to  form  such  organiza¬ 
tions,  and  educational  institutions  request 
rather  staggering  amounts  of  materiel  includ¬ 
ing  new  or  used  instriunents  with  which  to 
completely  equip  a  band  or  orchestra;  instru¬ 
ment  accessories  such  as  bow  hair,  strings, 
mouthpieces,  music  stands,  reeds,  lighted  ba¬ 
tons;  scores  and  parts  for  American  composi¬ 
tions  as  well  as  works  from  the  romantic  and 
classical  repertoire;  American  recordings  of 
our  own  jazz  and  symphonic  music;  American 
musical  periodicals,  etc.  Requests  such  as 
these  come  from  many  parts  of  the  world — 
India,  Jordan,  Central  and  South  America, 
Greece,  Poland,  the  Orient. 

In  general,  we  have  taken  the  following 
(KJsition  on  such  requests — that  the  present 
concept  and  modest  financing  of  the  Music 
Committee  precludes  the  extending  of  lar¬ 
gesse,  but  that  when  the  Music  Committee  can 
serve  as  a  liaison  agency  in  bringing  together 
a  situation  of  need  and  a  source  for  filling 
that  need,  it  is  our  responsibility  to  do  so. 
In  this  manner,  the  Music  Committee  has  been 
the  channel  through  which  various  organiza¬ 


tions,  business  firms  and  a  few  individuals 
have  filled  some  of  the  more  modest  requests 
for  materiel  from  our  friends  abroad. 

Examples  of  this  kind  of  service:  The  Berk- 
lee  School  of  Jazz  has  developed  special  ar¬ 
rangements  for  scores  of  jazz  groups  in  many 
parts  of  the  world,  sending  the  music  and 
tapes  to  them.  The  National  Federation  of 
Music  Clubs  and  most  of  the  U.  S.  symphony 
orchestras  making  foreign  tours  have  made 
gifts  of  instrument  accessories;  some  of  the 
record  companies  have  contributed  leading 
jazz  records  as  requested  by  groups  in  several 
countries;  over  a  hundred  orchestra,  chamber 
music  and  opera  groups  contribute  a  total 
of  approximately  M,()C0  pieces  of  used  music 
to  Korean  musical  groups  and  educational 
institutions. 

PEOPLE: 

In  like  manner,  the  Music  Committee  was 
immediately  and  is  continuously  besieged  by 
individuals  and  organizations  from  a^j^d 
wanting  help  in  visiting  the  U.  S.,  or  in 
ing  here  to  launch  or  continue  their  care^BSs 
performers,  teachers,  composers,  conductors, 
etc.  On  the  home  front  we  receive  scores  of 
requests  from  U.  S.  groups  and  individuals 
wanting  help  in  visiting  and  performing  in 
countries  abroad. 

Also,  in  like  manner  and  after  experimen¬ 
tation  in  serving  as  a  managing  agency  for  a 
highly  successful  six  weeks  college  tour  of 
the  University  of  Muenster  Choir,  we  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  Music  Committee’s 
limited  funds  and  staff  make  it  practically 
impossible  to  undertake  the  sponsorship 
and/or  active  management  of  such  ventures, 
but  that  whenever  we  can  facilitate  such 
exchanges  through  provision  of  information 
or  making  referrals  to  private  organizations 
or  governmental  agencies  which  can  offer  the 
needed  help  that  it  is  our  responsibility  and 
privilege  to  do  so — and  this  has  been  done  in 
many,  many  instances. 

INFORMATION 

It  is  in  the  area  of  collection  and  distrd^^ 
tion  of  information  that  we  feel  the  M^|V 
Corrunittee  has  proven  itself  to  be  of  greatest 
service  and  value.  It  has,  in  effect,  become  an 
international  clearing  house  for  information 
on  activities  in  practically  any  phase  of  music. 

In  this  part  of  the  work,  the  Music  Com¬ 
mittee  has,  in  some  measure,  become  the  U.  S. 
counterpart  of  the  Ministries  of  Cultural  Af¬ 
fairs  abroad — with  one  major  variant.  Whereas 
much  of  the  musical  life  of  many  nations  has 
a  direct  tie-in  with  governmental  affairs,  it  is 
difficult  —  if  not  impossible  —  for  a  govern¬ 
mental  agency  in  the  U.  S.  to  maintain  a 
close  tie-in  with  the  thousands  of  privately 
supported  U.  S.  musical  organizations,  and 
that  very  circumstance  is  the  key  to  the  va¬ 
lidity  of  the  existence  of  the  President’s  Music 
Committee. 

We  discovered,  for  instance,  that  in  the  U.  S. 
there  was  no  single  source  for  information  on 
the  international  music  competitions,  nor  did 
the  foreign  organizations  sponsoring  such 
competitions  have  any  orderly  channel  through 
whi^  to  distribute  information  concerning 
the  contests  to  prospective  U.  S.  participants. 

The  Music  Committee  introduced  itself  to 
the  foreign  embassies  and  sponsoring  organi¬ 
zations  of  international  competitions  and  of¬ 
fered  to  distribute  detailed  information  con¬ 
cerning  them  to  a  carefully  selected  list  of 
leading  U.  S.  artists,  teachers  and  educational 
institutions.  To  date,  the  Committee  has  dis¬ 
tributed  information  on  a  total  of  fifty-one 
international  music  competitions  presented  in 
eighteen  different  countries,  and  almost  daily 
we  receive  expressions  of  appreciation  for  this 
(Continued  on  Page  23) 
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PRESIDENT'S  MUSIC  COMMITTEE^ 

(Continued  from  Page  22) 
service  from  our  friends  abroad.  Now,  it  is 
not  unusual  for  a  resident  of  Italy  to  write 
to  the  Music  Committee  for  detailed  informa¬ 
tion  on  a  musical  competition  to  be  presented 
in  Austria. 

In  connection  with  this  project,  we  have 
been  able  to  make  some  progress  in  screening 
out  some  of  the  imqualihed  American  appli¬ 
cants  for  participation  in  the  competitions 
abroad.  Acting  as  a  liaison  agency  between 
a  few  persons  and  organizations  willing  to 
help  them,  we  have  been  instrumental  in  see¬ 
ing  to  it  that  a  few  well  qualified  American 
contestants  have  received  aid  enabling  them 
to  participate  in  some  of  the  foreign  compe¬ 
titions. 

From  our  rapidly  mounting  contacts  with 
music  organizations  abroad  and  the  Ministries 
of  Culture  of  dozens  of  nations,  we  found  that 
little  was  known  abroad  concerning  U.  S. 
summer  music  festivals  or,  for  that  matter, 
of  the  real  extent  of  the  U.  S.  winter  musical 
season.  We,  therefore,  began  publishing  sum¬ 
mer  and  winter  calendars  of  U.  S.  music 
e^Mfi.  To  date,  seven  calendars  of  U.  S. 
n^^^pl  events  have  been  published.  Between 
5,(^0  and  10,000  copies  of  each  calendar  are 
distributed  abroad.  The  last  one — devoted  to 
the  1959-60  winter  concert  season — contained 
nearly  5,000  entries  listed  according  to  states 
and  cities. 

Discovering  that  we  had  become  a  reposi¬ 
tory  for  tremendous  amounts  of  information 
concerning  musical  events  in  scores  of  coun¬ 
tries  abroad,  we  next  ventured  into  an  Inter¬ 
national  Music  Calendar  in  which  musical 
activities  of  many  countries  are  listed.  This 
calendar  is  distributed  abroad  and  is  rapidly 
becoming  a  recognized  and  valued  interna¬ 
tional  service. 

These  major  projects,  in  addition  to  a  wide 
variety  of  individual  services  to  hundreds 
of  persons,  organizations  and  governments 
abroad  have  resulted  in  the  Music  Committee 
establishing  contacts  and,  we  believe,  in  mak¬ 
ing  friends  in  a  total  of  eighty -eight  countries 
abroad  including  such  less  well  known  coun¬ 
tries  as  Ghana  and  Cambodia  and  including 
^^^Russia  and  many  of  her  satellite  coun- 

'We  are  convinced  that  there  is  a  very  real 
need  for  the  Music  Committee,  that  it  can 
make  a  continuing  and  significant  contribution 
in  the  field  of  music — nationally  and  interna¬ 
tionally,  and  that  it  will  need  and  merit  in¬ 
creasing  support — financial  and  otherwise — 
from  Iwth  governmental  and  non-govem- 
mental  interests. 

We  also  are  convinced  that  the  time  has 
come  when  the  Music  Committee  should  have 
its  own  headquarters  in  the  nation’s  capitol, 
and  that  it  should  emerge  as  an  autonomous 

f  organization  rather  than  being  administered 
by  some  other  group  such  as  the  League 
which  has  primary  obligations  to  its  own  con¬ 
stituents. 

,  It  is  because  of  these  convictions  as  well 
as  the  expansion  of  its  own  work  that  the 
American  Symphony  Orchestra  League  has 
asked  to  be  relieved  of  further  administrative 
respxmsibilities  for  the  Music  Committee.  The 
League,  however,  urges  all  other  U.  S.  musical 
organizations  to  join  with  it  in  doing  whatever 
is  possible  to  further  the  work  and  service 
of  the  Music  Committee  under  the  very  effec¬ 
tive  leadership  of  the  Committee’s  new  Chair¬ 
man,  Mrs.  Jouett  Shouse. 

On  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and 
membership  of  the  American  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra  League,  I  should  like  to  express  our 
pride  and  appreciation  to  those  persons,  or¬ 
ganizations  and  government  representatives 
who  honored  the  League  in  selecting  it  as  the 
agency  to  be  responsible  for  the  organizational 
work  of  the  President’s  Music  Committee. 
Thank  you. 


ORDER  FORM  FOR  LEAGUE  PUBLICATIONS 

American  Symphony  Orchestra  League,  Inc. 

Box  164. 

Charleston,  West  Virginia 

Please  send  immediately  the  following  League  Publications; 

No.  of 
copies 


- Governing  Boards  of  Symphony  Orchestras  @  $1.25  per  copy _  |l 

- Legal  Documents  of  Symphony  Orchestras  (§)  $125  per  copy _  $u. 

- Music  Critics  Workshop  Summary  @  $.125  per  copy  _  $. 

— — — — Survey  of  Arts  Councils  @  $1.75  per  copy _  $. 

TOTAL _ _ ..|l 

Enclosed  check  in  the  amount  of  $ _ 

PLEASE  TYPE  OR  PRINT: 

NAME _ _ _  _ _ 

ADDRESS- . .  ^  . .  _ _ 

CITY _ _ _ _ ZONE _ STATE _ 


1960  Convention  Registration  Form 

National  Convention  of  the 
American  Symphony  Orchestra  League 
June  16-18,  1960.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Convention  Headquarters:  Chase  -  Park  Plaza  Hotels. 

The  two  hotels  are  interconnected. 

RATES:  The  following  special  convention  rates  are  available  only  when  reservations 
are  made  through  the  League  office. 

CIRCLE  RATE  DESIRED  PER  DAY: 

Single  Rooms  —  1  person:  $8  $9  $10  $11  $12 

Double  Rooms  —  2  persons:  $11  $12  $13  $14  $15  $16 

Twin  Bed  Rooms  —  2  persons:  $12  $13  $14  $15  $16  $17  $18 

Two  Room  Suites  —  2  persons:  $22  to  $55 

Three  Room  Suites  —  4  persons:  $35  to  $72 

Please  reserve  accommodations  for _ number  of  persons. 

Please  list  names  of  occupants  included  in  the  above  reservation: 


Arrival  date _ _ Time _ 

Person  making  reservation: 

Name _ _ 

Street _ _ _ 

City  and  State  _ _ _ _ _ _ Date 

Name  of  orchestra  affiliated  with _ _ 

Position  held _ 

Please  mail  this  Reservation  to: 

American  Symphony  Orchestra  League 
P.  O.  Box  164 
Charleston,  West  Virginia 
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Leaguers  New  Members 

ORCHESTRAS 

Central  Florida  Jr.  College  Community  Or¬ 
chestra,  Ocala,  Florida 
Dr.  J.  L.  Zlngale,  Conductor 

Kirkwood  Symphony,  Missouri 
Laurent  Tomo,  Conductor 

St.  Lo\iis  Grand  Opera  Guild,  Missouri 
Miss  Dorothy  Ziegler,  Director 

South  Bay  Civic  Symphony 

Palos  Verdes  Elstates,  California 
£3yse  Aehle,  Conductor 

SYMPHONY  WOMENS  ASSOCIATIONS 

Mobile  Symi^ony  Guild,  Alabama 
Mrs.  Fred  Ingate,  President 

CONDUCTORS 

Akon,  Alfred,  Conductor 
New  Orleans,  Louisiana 

Bamberger,  Carl,  Director 

Mannes  College,  Orchestra 
New  York,  New  York 

Bellar,  Martin,  Conductor 
The  Sjmiphonette 
Charlotte,  North  Carolina 

Labella,  Peter,  Director 

Joliet  Twp.  H.  S.  and  Jr. 

College  Orchestras,  Illinois 

Leyden,  Norman  F.,  Conductor 
Westchester  Youth  Symfrfiony 
White  Plains,  New  York 

Mecoli,  Anthony,  Conductor 

South  Jersey  Chamber  Orchestra 
Glassboro,  New  Jersey 

Noll,  Prof.  Charles  W.,  Conductor 

Moravian  Symphony  in  Brass  and  Reeds 
Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania 

Norris,  Arthur,  Conductor 
New  York,  New  York 

von  Deck,  Marvin  L.,  Conductor 

Jacksonville  Youth  Symphony,  Florida 

Zipser,  Burton  Allen,  Conductor 
hos  Angeles  Co.  Schools,  Calif. 

MANAGERS 

Schickling,  John,  Manager 
Erie  Philharmonic,  Pa. 

BOARD  MEMBERS 

Bramer,  Mrs.  S.  Eugene,  Board  Member 
Pittsburgh  Symphony,  Pa. 

Brown,  Bailey,  President 

Memphis  Or<diestral  Soc.,  Tenn. 

Friedman,  Mrs.  Nathan  H.,  President 
Connecticut  Symphony,  Conn. 

Nelson,  Mrs.  Thomas  E.,  Board  Member 
Austin  Symphony,  Texas 


Calendar  af  League  Activities 

Feb,  6-7,  1960,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Midwinter  meeting  of  League  Board  of  Directors 

Feb.  14-20,  1960,  New  York  City.  League  Course  in  Orchestra  Management 

June  16-18, 1960,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  League  National  Convention  and  Arts  Coimcil  Conference. 

June  23-July  16,  1960,  Asilomar,  Monterey  Peninsula,  Calif.  Conductors,  Composers  and 
Musicians  Workshop 

Aug.  4-16,  1960,  Orkney  Springs,  Va,  Conductors,  Composers  and  Musicians  Workshop. 
(Tentative) 

Note:  Conductors  Workshops  and  Music  Critics  Workshop  made  possible  by  Rockefeller 
Foundation  grant  to  the  League. 


League  Membership  Application 


Name  of  orchestra,  organization 

or  individual  - . . . — .  . . . 

If  individual,  indicate  organization 

with  which  you  are  affiliated . 

Position  held  . . . 

Address  - - - 


Date _ _ _ _  Amoxmt  Enclosed . 

Annual  Membership  Dues  Schedule — Adopted  at  1958  Conventian 


Voting  Membership— Available  Only  To  Orchestras  and  Arts  Councils  Annual 

Dues 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  under  $  5,000  . . . . $  25.00 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  from  $  5,000  to  $  9,999 _ 40.00 

Curating  on  annual  budgets  from  $  10,000  to  $  19,999 . 50.00 

Operating  on  annvial  budgets  from  $  20,000  to  $  29,999 _ 60.00 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  from  $  30,000  to  $  49,999 - 75.00 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  from  $  50,000  to  $  99,999 - 100.00 

O^rating  on  annual  budgets  over  $100,000  - - - - - - 150.00 


Associate  Memberships 

Symphony  Women’s  Associations  . . . $15  -  $  25.00 

Individuals  . . . . . . . — . - . — .  10.00 

Service  . . . . . . . . .  15.00 

College  music  departments  not  having  orchestras,  organizations  . . .  lOfl 

Business  Firm  Memberships  . . . . . . . .  . . . . $100.(^ 


Mail  to 

American  Symphony  Orchestra  League 
P.  O.  Box  164,  Charleston,  West  Virginia 
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MUSICIANS 
Chira,  Joeei^  Tnnnpet 
New  York.  N.  Y. 

Clevenger,  Gerald,  Clarinet 

Robbinsville,  North  Carolina 

Duyn,  W.  L.,  Clarinet 
Toronto,  Canada 


Rives,  James  A.,  String  Bass 
Tulsa,  Oklahoma 

Stollsteimer,  Gary  K.,  Trumpet 
Ann  Arbor,  Midiigan 

Vetter,  Francoise  A.  B.,  Cello 
Vancouver,  B.C.  Canada 


